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EDITORIALS AND NOTES 


Historic Fort Gibson 
RESOLUTION OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


For many reasons Fort Gibson is the most important and 
interesting spot historically within the State of Oklahoma. It had 
a profound influence on the civilization of this state and many 
of the developments enjoyed by the present generation can be 
traced to influences having their origin in the existence and 
activity of this old fort. Fort Gibson did not merely affect the 
country immediately surrounding it but operated over a wide 
scope of territory. When Andrew Jackson ordered the troops 
up the Arkansas River that established Fort Smith and later Fort 
Gibson it was for the immediate purpose of curbing hostilities 
between the Cherokees and Osage Indians but it was not long 
until the strategic location of Fort Gigson was employed to aid 
in the civilization of the whole southwest. At this point was 
garrisoned the largest collection of United States troops on the 
western frontier who were employed on far flung military expedi- 
tions all over Oklahoma. 


The most important expedition in the annals of Oklahoma out- 
side of the Civil War operations was what was known as _ the 
Dragoon Expedition in 1834 that traveled from Fort Gibson south- 
west to the Wichita Mountains in order to make contact with the 
Comanche and Kiowa Indians and establish peace in what is now 
western Oklahoma. And to make this expedition a success Gen. 
Henry Leavenworth accompanied it and gave up his hfe near 
the Washita River. 

At Fort Gibson were located Indian agents and commissions 


and through the military operations out of that post they were 
able to negotiate important treaties with the Indians in what is 
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now western Oklahoma that had a profound influence on the civil- 
ization and settlement of this western country. This was the most 
important military post on the western frontier during its days 
of greatest usefulness until changed conditions and the advancing 
of the frontier led to its abandonment before the Civil War. 


During that war Fort Gibson was reoccupied first by the 
Confederate and then by the Federal troops and thus sheltered 
the forces of both the North and South during those tragic years. 
As the war progressed it was developed into a modern fortifica- 
tion garrisoned by over six thousand men at one time and became 
the most important military post within what is now Oklahoma. 


After the war this post continued its life of usefulness and 
for many years served as a point for the departure of supplies 
and officers traveling to Fort Sill and other western posts within 
western Oklahoma. When it was abandoned the fort contained 
a large number of substantial structures that were reminiscent of 
the busy career and military service of this post. It is a matter 
of great regret that when plans were being made for the sale of 
town lots and the allotment of lands within the Cherokee Nation 
no provision was made by the federal government for preserving 
these buildings and the site of the fort for their historical associa- 
tions. However, within the life of this historical society there 
were a number of these buildings in a good state of preservation 
that might have been saved if efforts had been made to that end. 
Less than a year ago there was standing in good condition the 
frame house that enclosed a great oven in which bread was cooked 
for the soldiers and thousands of refugees around Fort Gibson 
during the Civil War. In that time vandals have chopped and 


carried away pieces of the building until a few weeks ago the 
building collapsed on the oven, and 


Whereas, the constitution of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
announces its purpose to preserve and perpetuate the history of 
Oklahoma and its people and to stimulate popular interest in 


historical study and research and to promote historical knowledge 
generally, and 


Whereas, there is no field in which the society can be better 
employed and in which greater interest in our history can be 
stimulated than in the preservation for posterity of the relics of 
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a place of such outstanding importance to the history of this state 
as Fort Gibson, and 


Whereas, the Oklahoma Historical Society has accomplished 
nothing to preserve any of the relics of this most historic spot 
in Oklahoma, 


Therefore, Be It Resolved that the Board of Directors of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society note with regret and dismay the 
dissolution of the structures and relics of this most historic fort 
and announce their determination to take steps to save what may 
yet be saved of this fort. Ga Ke 


CHARLES N. HASKELL 


In this issue of the Chronicles appear the resolution adopted 
by the Senate of the Fourteenth Legislature concerning the death 
of the Honorable Charles N. Haskell, the first governor of the 
State of Oklahoma. It was but fit and proper for the represen- 
tatives of the people to pay this tribute to the memory of the 
man who had been identified for thirty years with our state’s 
politics, as well as its business and industrial development. 

Haskell was a man of action, not a mere dreamer, but a doer. 
He was a man of business before he became a politician. His 
thoughts were comprehensive, and no proposition was too big for 
his consideration. He had built a railroad across Ohio, before he 
was thirty years of age. In politics, as in business, he listened to 
the advice of everybody, but always took his own. 

He never let small things stand in the way in the accomplish- 
ment of his objectives, in business or in politics. His decisive 
actions in both business and politics often made him enemies, but 
the suecessful attainment of his plans usually justified his some- 
time arbitrary methods. In the broad sense of the word he was 
not a statesman. He did not endeavor to conform every act of 
his official life to certain broad principles of government but 
rather he was a business man who used the methods of business 
to accomplish his political ends. He did not practice the bland- 
ishment of the professional politician but his direct methods and 
the prominent part he had taken in the constitutional convention 
had so inspired the confidence of the people in him, that he was 
elected governor—the first governor of the State of Oklahoma 
and the first elected governor of Oklahoma. 

On November 16, 1932 he delivered an address in the audi- 
torium of the Historical Society Building before the Memorial 
Society. This speech was published in full in the December 1932 
Chronicles of Oklahoma. While this address was historical, yet 
disclosed the human, lovable side of our first governor. It had 
not a tinge of hatred or bitterness toward any man. 

The writer at that time regarded this as his farewell address. 
When we read the resolutions of the senate, it would be well to 
read this speech delivered last November. 


OKLAHOMA’S FIRST TELEPHONE 


In the June, 1927 number of Chronicles of Oklahoma there 
was published an article, written by John N. Noble, entitled: 
‘‘Harly Telephone History of Oklahoma.’’ No one else was as 
well qualified to write this story as Mr. Noble. He gave much 
interesting data that might have been lost forever had this article 
not have been written. However, from an old newspaper article 
I am convinced that Mr. Noble was mistaken concerning the date 
of the first telephones in Oklahoma. 


In his article he says: ‘‘One of the first telephones west of 
the Mississippi River, if not the first, was built by E. D. Hicks 
in the year 1886, or about ten years after the invention of the 
telephone, and ran from Tahlequah to Muskogee.”’ 


Perhaps this was the first commercial phone, but from the 
following clipping taken from the Cheyenne Transporter of 
August 30th, 1884, it would seem that this Darlington—Fort Reno 
telephone antedated the Tahlequah—Muskogee phone by two 
years. Veg Lay 


TELEPHONE 


‘* Agent Dyer and our enterprising traders clubbed 
together recently to secure a telephone connection with 
Ft. Reno, a mile and a half away across the river, from 
which point telegraph communication is had with civ- 
ilization via San Antonia, Texas, and Dodge City, 
Kansas. 


‘‘The telephones were put in last week by H. G. 
Chipchase, from Caldwell, the agent of the Union Tele- 
phone company, the Darlington connection being in 
Agent Dyer’s office and the Reno end the telegraph 
office. The line works to a charm and already has 
proved a great convenience. Its value for everyday 
business and in case of high water, cannot be estimated. 
The line is free to the public, the expenses beind paid 
by the enterprising business men of Darlington and 
Reno, the stage company passing the telephone agent 
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free to and from Caldwell. Those to first communicate 
over the line were Colonel Dyer, L. T. Rogers, J. H. 
Davis, George Bowhay, Lafe Merritt and the telephone 


agent. These parties were present at the first practical 
operation of the line.’’ 


The above is from the Cheyenne Transporter, printed at the 
Cheyenne and Arapaho Agency, Darlington, I. T. August 30, 1884. 


GREER COUNTY PIONEERS ORGANIZE 


‘““Old Greer County Pioneers’? was chosen as the name of the 
organization of the early settlers of Greer County, Texas, when 
they met in their first reunion at Hollis, July 26, 1933. To be 
eligible for membership one must have been a resident of the strip 
of territory known as Greer County, Texas before 1896, the date 
of the Supreme Court decision that settled the boundary dispute 
between Texas and the United States and which declared this 
strip to be a part of Oklahoma Territory. 


Elmer Gardner was chosen president; Mrs. S. W. Hopkins 
elected secretary and two vice-presidents, George Briggs and 
Drew Thomas, were chosen. 


Invitations for 1934 meeting places were given by Mangum, 
county seat of the present Greer County, and capital of Old Greer 
and by Altus. Altus invitation was presented by Stansell White- 
side, Altus attorney, who has the honor of being the first white 
child born in Old Greer. The invitation to meet at Mangum was 
presented by Mrs. Ashley Wilson, whose father, H. C. Sweet, 
came to Greer in 1884 and laid off the Mangum townsite. 


“‘Native Sons and Daughters’’, composed of persons born in 
Greer prior to 1896, elected Russel Reeves, of Gould, president. 
Grey Newman, of Hollis, Mrs. Hester Rude Young of Mangum, 
and Stansell Whiteside of Altus were chosen vice-presidents and 
Mrs. J. G. White, secretary. 


A feature of the reunion was the trip made from Mangum to 
Hollis by the remnant of the old J Buckle and H bar Y riders 
by horseback, accompanied by their chuck wagon and cook. S. H. 
Tittle, foreman of these brands in 1880 and still active, made the 
trip in the saddle as well as sleeping out as he did in his younger 
days. He is now over eighty years of age. 


The most conservative estimate gave the attendance at 15,000, 
Argus Dickerson 


Vinson, Okahoma 


Resolution 


ENROLLED HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION NO. 25 


By Martin, Broaddus, Shoemake, Leecraft and Batson of the House, 
and Moon, Whitaker, Ballard, Briggs, Carlile, Carmack, Chamberlin, 
Clark, Commons, Coppock, Curnutt, Daugherty, Dixon, Fidler, Fischl, 
Garvin, Howard, Hutchinson, Jennings, Johnston, Lester, Liggett, Lo- 
gan, MacDonald, Memminger, Morrison, Nance, Nichols, Paul, Powers, 
Pugh, Ray, Reed, Ritzhaupt, Rizley, Rutherford, Sowards, Stacey, 
Stewart, Taylor, Thomas, Waldrep, Wilbanks, Willis, entitled: 

A Resolution expressing regret at the death of the Honorable C. N. Haskell, 
First Governor of Oklahoma; commending him and his patriotic unselfish service 
to the people of the State of Oklahoma; extending the sympathy of the members 
of the Fourteenth Legislature and the people of. the State of Oklahoma to 
the bereaved family; authorizing the Speaker of the House and President of the 
Senate to appoint a committee of five members of the House and the Senate to 
attend the funeral, and directing the Senate Auditor and the Chief Clerk, of the 
House to arrange for a suitable floral affering. 


CHARLES N. HASKELL 


A Tribute to OkKlahoma’s First Governor by the 
Oklahoma State Senate 


Again we are called upon to note that the writing hand moves on. 
This time Oklahoma’s distinguished citizen, Charles N. Haskell, her 
first Governor, has passed into the Valley of the Shadow. 


Departing, he leaves an honored name, a cherished place in the 
memory of all Oklahomans. He has gone to consort with the patricts 
of all time and of every nation. 


Of his early life we know but little but we do know him,—and we are 
satisfied with the result. Born in Ohio in 1860 he took up hig abode 
with us in 1901. Arriving at Muskogee he found a grown up country 
town. What appeared insurmountable to others became to this man of 
action an opportunity. 


Reared on a farm and reveling in the great outdoors and having 
a native genius for construction he became a town builder; built street 
car and inter-urban lines and promoted and built railroads. Started a 
Tide Water project from Ft. Gibson for the purpose of establishing 
lower freight rates for his adopted town. Commodious hotels, stately 
business houses, new additions, improved streets and a city of homes 
and a greater Muskogee were his gift to his community and to the State. 


This constructive genius could not be satisfied with mere mechan- 
ical results, but these were the harbinger of a highly developed inward 
urge and a lofty call to public service. He founded the New State Trib- 
une, made this newspaper the sponsor of a statehood movement that 
was to arouse the nation. 


Having set himself industriously to this great task he never falter- 
ed. The result was the Sequoyah Convention advocating separate state- 
hood for Indian Territory. As such it was a challenge to Oklahoma 


GOV. CHAS. N. HASKELL 


fi. 
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and to the American Congress. It became the unanswerable argument 
for Statehood. 


The Statehood bill was passed and Governor Haskell became a 
prominent figure in the twin territories. He was one of the chief or- 
ganizers of the Constitutional Convention, during which he formed 
associations with the leaders who were to control the destiny of the 
new state and he established a life-time alliance with delegate William 
H. Murray, who was made President of the Convention. 


As a delegate he was a diplomatic organizer, a great harmonizer, 
a pacificator, and the friend and confidant of the entire membership. 
He wrote many of its sections and took active part in every deliber- 
ation. 


As First Governor of Oklahoma he did more than occupy a station. 
He comprehended those broad principles and a mastership of the al- 
most infinite detail essential to sound policy and to wise public admin- 
istration in a situation requiring profound understanding and fraught 
with infinite peril. His administrative triumphs were a literal example 
of the “Survival of the Fittest in the midst of a Hostile Environment.” 


His administration began November, 1907, with Statehood, and con- 
cluded with the convening of the Third Legislature in January, 1911. 
A lawyer by profession with an uncanny understanding of the require- 
ments of the hour, the needs of the people, a keen interest and a dis- 
criminating comprehension of public needg and of state wcifare,—his 
inaugural address at Guthrie, delivered on the south steps of the Carnegie 
Library, lifted him into national prominence. 


He set about the vitalization of the Constitution and the organiza- 
tion of the State on constitutional lines with such vigor and superb 
policy that the Forty-sixth became the radiant and attractive star of 
the American Flag. 


During the First Legislature Governor Haskell delivered a message 
and conjoined thereto a resolution creating a commission to thunder 
at the door of Congress and to_awaken the various states of the Ameri- 
can Union to the transcendent importance of amending the Federal 
Constitution to provide for the election of United States Senators by 
direct vote of the people. The result was electrical and the impact was 
irresistible. * * * 


The decisive character of Governor Haskell, his quickness to act 
and his inimitable ability to grasp information and solve difficult situ- 
ations were never better illustrated than in his personal canvass of the 
votes, summoning the public officers, and requiring them to bring the 
great Seal of the State and meet him at Oklahoma City where he de- 
clared the result and the world awakened to find at Sunup following 
the election that the officers were beyond the venue of the Guthrie 
lawyers and judges and that Oklahoma City was the capital of our State. 


Throughout his administration as Governor, and more especially in 
his service on the County Seat and County Division Committee of the 
Constitutional Convention, his practical mind, his intuitive knowledge 
of the law, and his insight into what the law should in fact be enabled 
him to discern the underlying principle at issue. 

He found the middle ground and usually brought belligerent forces 


and rival interests into friendly compact. The people of the State owe 
to him a deep and permanent debt of gratitude. Contenders over 
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county seats and over county boundaries, towns demanding new insti- 
tutions, special privileges snarling at being disturbed, lobbyists and 
corporate clamorings for legal advantage, innumerable popular demands, 
office hunterg and hungry politicians seeking place and a salary, a 
solicitor’s face in every window and a demanding hand at every door 
encamped around about him and each and all had their hearing. Like 
every good-hearted man he often conceded too much and sometimes 
made serious mistakes, but his constant concern was to conserve the 
best interest of the State and send the disappointed solicitants away 
with a feeling that a denial was either a personal favor or a state necess- 
ity. 


In a high degree Governor Haskell became a national character. 
Oklahoma’s progressive constitution, his activities in its formation, his 
administrative wisdom and energy, his dramatic personality, his peculiar 
aptitude and rich endowments silhouetted his outline on the national 
horizon, He was a Democrat in politics, in principle and in affection. 
He trusted the people and his standard rule of conduct was to espouse 
no cause he could not defend before the people. Although a railroad 
promoter and builder, he was the unbiased and fearless advocate of 
their rigid regulation. 


In public life his services were not given to clients, nor to retainers, 
nor to advertising patrons, nor to those who had employed him, and in 
public life he came, not to get or to demand, but to give and the gener- 
osity of that gift was superb. 


With boundless energy he worked twenty hours a day, giving him- 
self and every ounce of his capacity to the public welfare. He cared 
not place, except as a means of service. 


In 1908 he headed the Oklahoma delegation to the National Demo- 
cratic Convention at Denver and for a few months was Treasurer of the 
Democratic Campaign Committee. He was the real co-laborer and in 
spirit and in fact the spokesman for William J. Bryan in writing the 
platform of that Convention. 


In 1920 he again headed the Oklahoma delegation at the National 
Convention, which in that year met at San Francisco and as such was 
committed to and faithfully labored for Oklahoma’s own United States 
Senator, Robert L. Owens, for the nomination for President. 


In 1928 he was a delegate to the National Democratic Convention 
at Houston. 


In 1932 he was the Oklahoma Patriarch at the Chicago Democratic 
Conclave. 


At each convention and in his speeches and in numerous articles 
appearing in the public press he disclosed an intimate understanding 
of the big money masters of America and ruthlessly exposed many of 
their venal practices and their corrupt usage of the public funds in 
their own interest to the detriment of the people. 


In private life he engaged in activities which made and lost several 


fortunes and in those processes made fortunes for others who prosper- 
ed by his counsel and advice. 


In his family relations he had an outstanding reputation for love 
and respect to his own wife, and most tender consideration for his chil- 
dren. He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Lillie E. Haskell, his daughters, 
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Mrs. Frances Edmondson and Mrs. Jane Richardson. He loved and 
adored them, they reverenced and honored him, and we share their deep 
and genuine sorrow. 


; Some expression of insight into the character of Governor Haskell 
is not only befitting but should serve a high and exalted public purpose. 


In public office he was free from corruption. Though he was the 
leader in the deliberations of the committee on county lines and county 
seats when hundreds of towns had committees attending the sessions 
with heavy purses, yet he left its deliberations lean and poor and by the 
time he had retired from the Governor’s office he had become utterly 
impoverished. 


Upon the platform and in debate he ignored the elements, arts, and 
graces or oratory but marshaled facts, arrayed statistics, and piled up 
figures and illustrated events in unsurmountable mass, connecting them 
with pungent sentences, abounding in stinging sarcasm, cutting wit and 
with a grim humor that carried his point. 


He possessed a deep insight into human psychology based on a 
reverence for public duty which is best demonstrated in his selection 
of the first judges of the Court of Criminal Appeals when he selected 
for its members Judges Henry M. Furman, H. G. Baker and Thomas H. 
Doyle. 


He declared that though he deemed knowledge of the law of vast 
importance in a court dealing with the liberties of the citizens, but ris- 
ing above and far beyond this elemental necessity that the public wel- 
fare prescribed that this court should be composed of men of the noblest 
human impulses and a rich and abiding sympathy of heart. 


Living, Governor Haskell was an example of Oklahoma’s lusty 
advent into state sovereignty; in death, he moves with solemn majesty 
into a deeper recognition of his worth. He wag an explorer, yet he 
lingered to give permanence to his discoveries. He was more than a 
pioneer, he established and gave reality and enduring value where he 
wrought. He lived to see his work accepted and enjoyed by the legatees 
of his favor. His associates recount with ever increasing pride their 
co-labors with him, and his works arise and call him blessed. 


It is as “C. N.” the battler that the world best knows Governor 
Haskell. Rough, ready, rugged old fighter, his entire life was beset 
with contests and his character molded for conquest. .He had a hot 
temper, admirably regulated, a genuine love of debate, coupled with an 
abundant readiness to enter into battle for public principle. 


When in action his personality seized the imagination and held the 
affections. He could fight without hating. He would say anything 
in the category to, or about, an antagonist; yet, the man never lived 
whom he would wilfully libel or scandalize. He would denounce, but 
would never traduce. He considered that cause lost which had to be 
defended by defamation of character, and regarded a victory won by 
lies as a personal defeat. 

In his armory there were no poison gas, no poison arrow. He oc- 
casionally made flank movements but his favorite method was by direct 
frontal attack. 


The passage of many winters over his head, the challenge to battle 
on many a stormy front did not lessen his ardor nor quench his desire 
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to meet life’s responsibilities with his rugged face set firmly toward 
the goal. No human has ever seen this man of blood and iron falter, 
but heroic in strength and sublime in courage, as he met the tasks of 
earth, we know he answered the summons with that calm which he 


met every issue of life. 


“Soldier, rest, thy warfare’s o’er, 

Sleep the sleep that knows no breaking 
Dream of battle fields no more, 

Days of toil and nights of waking.” 


Our friend will walk the way with us no more and while Oklahoma’s 
flag is at half mast and our citizens sorrow and his family mourn, it is 
more a grief for ourselves than for him. 


That hig last earthly consciousness should have been on July 4, 
like that of Thomas Jefferson, it is a fitting close to a life of patriotic 
service, 


Is this the end of life? Does love and sacrifice lead but to the 
grave? No, no. Blessed assurance. Even the space allotted to his 
pensive dust is now and forever shall be a hallowed spot, a shrine for 
the people of our state, yea for every true pioneer. Hope, tender and 
persuasive whispering to the soul bids the mourner to raise his eyes 
from the dust of earth to the heavens that bend above him. The sky 
begins at the ground and ascends to infinity. This earth is one of the 
stars. Time is a throb of eternity, life a heartbeat of the infinite. 


Indestructibility is the first law of nature. Forms perish, their sub- 
stance persists. The written records of man reveal the lives and events 
of antiquity. The “memory of nature” holds in sacred vigil the process- 
es of God through the lapse of ages. 


The constructive force of unselfish and noble lives can never die. 
They pass from generation to generation. They animate and inspire 
the hearts of nations yet unborn. Will the works of man and the story 
of man persist longer than himself? No structure is as great as its 
builder. The act is not greater than the actor. The composer is greater 
than his noblest anthem. 


“Death is but a path that must be trod, if man would ever pass to 
God.” 


Let us so live that by the performance of duty we may prove that 
his example and his devotion shall not have been in vain, and that upon 
our part we shall be esteemed worthy of the several stations we assume 
to fill, and may it be our portion to share a like affection in the hearts 
of our fellow men. 

Henry S. Johnston, Chairman 
Chas. E. Moon, Vice-Chairman 
Joe M. Whitaker 

Allen G. Nichols 

David M. Logan 

IW TR aGiaric 

Pres §S. Lester 
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THE CREEK INDIAN COUNCIL IN SESSION 
By ALICE M. ROBERTSON. 


Although the Capitol of the Creek Nation was established at 
Okmulgee in the year 1868, I had never been there when the 
Council was in session in the log Council House. In 1878 I was 
in Indian Territory on leave of absence from the Indian Depart- 
ment in Washington, where at that time I was employed as a 
clerk, and was visiting my parents at Tullahassee Mission when I 
had an opportunity to see the council in session. 


Early one beautiful October morning my father and I left 
Tullahassee with the hack and a pair of Indian ponies,—in the 
vernacular of that time a hack was a strong, light spring wagon 
without cover. We crossed the Arkansas River at Henry Texas’ 
ferry, superceded in recent years by what is known as Spaulding 
Bridge. The drive was one of great charm. We did not mind 
the open vehicle and our ponies made six miles an hour. 


The tall prairie grass waved its russet sprays above golden rod 
and white and purple asters. At noon we stopped for dinner and 
to feed our ponies on Cane Creek, where Isaac Smith an enter- 
prising Creek Freedman had built a cluster of log cabins which 
were the rooms of his hotel. He catered only to white and Indian 
travelers and patrons usually had a whole cabin to themselves. 
The cabins were fairly clean though sometimes the small pests, 
colloquially known as ‘‘chinches’’, were annoying. Father and I 
spread blankets on the grass out under the trees, and while our 
noon day meal was prepared we indulged in a siesta in the warm 
October sunshine. Isaac’s was notable for fried chicken with 
cream gravy, butter milk biscuits, fresh butter, preserves and of 
course plenty of coffee. After the ponies had finished their eight 
ears of corn apiece and all the hay they could eat, a negro boy 
harnessed them up again, we paid two bits each for our dinner 
and two bits each for the ponies’ dinner and went happily on our 
way, leaving Cane Creek bottom and driving west across the big 
prairie. 


The first evidence that we were coming to Okmulgee as the 
sun began to drop toward the horizon, was the sight of Severs’ 
pasture. This pasture was three miles square, with a split rail 
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fence, nine rails high. In trading with the Indians Fred B. Severs 
bought small bunches of their surplus stock for which they took 
exchange in ‘‘store goods.’’ These cattle then had the Severs’ 
brand placed upon them and were turned into the pasture until 
a sufficiently large herd was ready for market. We forded Ok- 
mulgee Creek and went up the road past camps and camp houses 
to, Smiths’ Hotel. This was another colored Smith, who was not a 
Creek freedman but a States’ negro with a Creek freedman wife. 


Smiths’ Hotel was a rather large frame building a block from 
the Council house. A front room upstairs was assigned to me. 
It looked out on an upper porch and its windows were curtainless. 
Its furnishings comprised a low springless bedstead with a fea- 
ther bed and pillows, one sheet, and a clean patchwork quilt; no 
mirror, no chair nor wash basin. Guests of the hotel were ex- 
pected to perform their ablutions on the front porch, below, where 
there was a long shelf with buckets of water, gourd dippers, tin 
wash basins with one roller towel. I had prepared for such an 
emergency with a plentiful supply of soap and towels, so neither — 
father nor I had to patronize the roller towel and I borrowed a 
basin so I got along very well. Out in front of the hotel, swinging 
from its iron frame on a high post was an iron plantation bell. 
A vigorous pulling of the attached rope was the signal to the town 
that it was meal time. 


Meals at Smiths’ Hotel were two, bits but there were board- 
ing places at which meals could be had for fifteen and twenty 
cents and not bad meals either. Each breakfast and supper at 
Smiths’ was a replica of the others, everything that could be fried 
was fried, bacon, eggs, ham, potatoes, corn, ete. At dinner most 
foods were boiled but there was often barbecued pork or beef, and 
chicken appeared with dumplings and gravy. For anyone who 
asked there were Indian dishes, sofkey, tuklike, tooksey, ahpuskey 
ete. There was always coffee to drink and water if you asked for 
it, but it was customary to patronize the dippers in the water 
buckets on the front porch after each meal. 


At early candlelight the Council House bell rang and in the 
dimly lighted hall I went with my father up the steps of the new 
Council House, recently completed, and used for the first time at 
this meeting of the Council. Hymns in their own language were 
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being sung as a congregation gathered in the Hall of the lower 
house of the Warriors, The ‘‘Tustenukkulkee’’. Men, women and 
children drifted in during the singing, then a man began to pray 
and everybody knelt down. The service was entirely in Creek, 
and the Preacher was the President of the House of Kings, The 
“*Mekkulkee’’, always addressed as Liketuh Ohliketuh’’. The Rev- 
erend James McHenry, a notably outstanding character, was the 
son of a Scotch father and Indian mother. During the bloody 
Creek war which led to the conquering of the Creek people and 
their exile to Indian Territory, McHenry was a fearless fighter. 
He-foiled all attempts to entrap him and even a standing reward 
of $1500.00 for him, dead or alive, failed to bring results. Finally 
taken however he was carried with his exiled brethren to Indian 
Territory where he began a new life. He was converted and went 
into the Methodist Church and was duly licensed and ordained 


‘as a minister. He had received a rudimentary education in Eng- 


lish. No longer an outlaw, he was a leader of his people, a zeal- 
ous Christian soldier. The service he conducted was not long, 
tor the village kept early hours. 


At six the next morning when Smiths’ bell told that break- 
fast was ready, I got up and joined my father downstairs in time 
for bacon and eggs, hot biscuit, fried chicken and all the rest. 
Then we walked around awhile exchanging greetings with our In- 
dian friends. At a quarter of nine the Council House bell rang. 
We had gone a little earlier to pay our respects to the Principal 
Chief, the ‘‘Mekko Hlakko’’, in the executive office. Ward Coach- 
man was a man of much ability who was born in the ‘‘Old Nation’’ 
in Alabama and educated there before following his people West. 
He was a member of the Alabama Creeks and spoke English, Creek 
and Alabaman with equal fluence and our interview was a pleas- 
ant one. From the executive office we went across the hall to the 
office of the committee on schools where father placed on file his 
reports of Tullahassee Mission and left his books for financial 
audit and approval that the treasurer might issue a warrant for 
funds. The Contract under which Tullahassee was operated pro- 
vided a division of expense between the Mission Board and the 
Creek Nation. 


Then we went upstairs to the House of Kings. The “Light 
Horse’’ who acted as doorkeeper admitted us and gave us seats 
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to the left of the dais, on which was the desk of Mekko, McHenry. 
We watched the routine business of the morning hour. Then 
Mekko McHenry with great dignity and eloquence of voice and 
gesture made a personal address which brought a smile of gratifica- 
tion to father’s face and embarrassed blushes to mine. With the 
musical style of Creek oratory he was describing to the Mekkulkee 
the good works of the Robertson family and their accomplish- 
ments for the welfare of the Creek people. The young woman 
present with her father, he said, was a great friend to the Mus- 
kogee people in Washington where she worked for Wachins Mekko, 
the Government, and had done many things helping them. Es- 
pecially he enlarged upon the recent contest among themselves in 
the election for chief where the papers seemed to have been laid 
aside and forgotten. 


All the public life was at a standstill. Their treasury was 
empty, their Courts and schools were without funds; even the 
community blacksmiths had no funds till there should be legal 
recognition of their government and officials through whom the 
funds should be paid. Though as they saw she was just a girl, 
she had interceded, and had been allowed, upon examination of 
their papers, to write a report which had been adopted, the right- 
ful government had been recognized, and peace came to their peo- 
ple. Then his gavel called all to their feet and as father and 
daughter stood he led the stately stepping band of Indian Kings 
through their ceremony of presentation and hand shaking, all 
returning to their places and remaining standing until the fall 
of the gavel permitted them to be seated. This was an honor never 
bestowed upon a woman before. 


CHITTO HARJO or CRAZY SNAKE 


Oy one 


THE PLEA OF CRAZY SNAKE (Chitto Harjo) 
By 
JOHN BARTLETT MESERVE. 


Down with him, chain him, bind him fast, 
Slam the iron door and turn the key. 
The one time Creek, perhaps the last 
To dare declare ‘‘ You have wronged me’’. 
Defiant, stoical, silent, 
Suffers imprisonment. 


Such coarse, black hair; such eagle eye; 
Such stately mien—how arrow-straight ; 
Such will; such courage to defy 
The powerful makers of his fate. 


A traitor, outlaw—what you will, 
He is the noble red man still. 
Condemn him and his kind to shame, 
I bow to him, exalt his name. 


The detention of Chitto Harjo (Crazy Snake) in the Federal 
jail at Muskogee in 1901 by the United States authorities, in- 
spired these lines of tribute penned at the time by Alexander 
Posey, the famous dream poet of the Creeks. Chitto Harjo, most 
familiarly known as Crazy Snake and also known among the whites 
as Wilson Jones, was a full blood Creek Indian of the old, decad- 
ent type. After the collapse of the Green Peach War and the 
retirement of Isparhecher from public affairs, Harjo became the 
acknowledged leader of the discordent full blood Creeks who were 
opposing the allotment of tribal lands. and the extinction of the 
tribal government. The dissatisfied Indians who rallied to Har- 
jo’s leadership were a mere handful compared with the entire 
tribal membership but were none the less determined to recapture 
and resume the primitive status and practices of a none too heroie 
past. The feeling was general among these malcontents that they 
had been wronged by the Government and there was a blend of 
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much truth in their indictment that both spirit and law of past 
treaties had been wantonly violated and their cherished hereditary 
rights and immunities destroyed. In truth, and in fact, the United 
States treated the Indians like unwanted step-children throughout 
its early course of dealing with them. 


The efforts which Harjo undertook in 1901 to establish a sep- 
arate political status for his unyielding full blood followers at the 
old Hickory Stomp Grounds southeast of Okmulgee, were ill ad- 
vised and farcical although undertaken with the utmost sincerity 
and good faith. The debacle was a tragic failure, Harjo and some 
of his militant associates were taken into custody by the military 
arm of the Government and indicted, tried and convicted in the 
Federal court, but were subsequently reprimanded and paroled by 
the court. Harjo was not wanting in the ‘‘courage to defy the 
powerful makers of his fate’’ but it had been a futile gesture. 


During the succeeding five years, the allotment of the Creek 
tribal lands was accomphshed and the tribal government complete- 
ly extinguished, to all of which the sullen ‘‘Snake’’ Indians con- 
tinued to be disinterested observers. They declined to make se- 
lections of their distributive shares of the tribal domain and arbi- 
trary selections were made for each of them. 


Late in the fall of 1906, a Special Senate Investigating Com- 
mittee came to the old Indian Territory to investigate and report 
upon general conditions. Secretary of the Interior Garfield 
accompanied the committee which was composed of Senators Tell- 
er of Colorado, Clarke of Montana, Brandagee of Connecticut and 
Long of Kansas. Public hearings were held at the principal points 
in the Territory and on November 28rd, the committee opened a 
hearing in Tulsa. The meeting was held in the old Elk’s lodge hall 
in the Seaman Building on West Third Street and when the ses- 
sion opened at ten o’clock the hall was packed to its capacity. 
Chitto Harjo accompanied by perhaps a dozen of his associates 
occupied conspicious front seats and the old warrior’s presence 
being noted by the committee, he was accorded an opportunity to 
address the solons. Rising solemnly and with much deference, 
the ‘‘Snake’’ chief with the late David M. Hodge at his side as 
interpreter, advanced to the committee and with marked eloquence 
which held the committee and the spectators spellbound, deliver- 
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ed what might be said to be the last protest of an expiring race. 
The scene was dramatic and one which will ever linger in the 
annals of Tulsa. Harjo spoke calmly, used no gestures and with 
no hesitation for language to express himself. 


““T will begin with a recital of the relations of the 
Creeks with the Government of the United States from 
1861 and I will explain it so you will understand it. 
I look to that time—to the treaties of the Creek Nation 
with the United States—and I abide by the provisions 
of the treaty made by the Creek Nation with the Gov- 
ernment in 1861. I would like to, enquire what had be- 
come of the relations between the Indians and the white 
people from 1492 down to 1861? 


‘“My ancestors and my people were the inhabitants 
of this great country from 1492. I mean by that from 
the time the white man first came to this country until 
now. It was my home and the home of my people from 
time immemorial and is today, I think, the home of my 
people. Away back in that time—in 1492—there was 
man by the name of Columus came from across the 
great ocean and he discovered this country for the white 
man—this country which was at that time the home of 
my people. What did he find when he first arrived 
here? Did he find a white man standing on this con- 
tinent then or did he find a black man standing here? 
Did he find either a black man or a white man stand- 
ing on this continent? I stood here first and Columbus 
first discovered me. 


‘‘T want to know what did he say to the red man 
at that time? He was on one of the great four roads 
that led to light. At that time Columbus received the 
information that was given to him by my people. My 
ancestor informed him that he was ready to accept this 
light he proposed to give him and walk these four roads 
of light and have his children under his direction. He 
told him it was all right. He told him, ‘The land is all 
yours; the law is all yours’. He said it is all right. He 
told him, ‘I will always take care of you. If your peo- 
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ple meet with any troubles, I will take these troubles 
away. I will stand before you and behind you and on 
each side of you and your people, and if any people 
come into your country I will take them away and you 
shall live in peace under me. My arms,’ he said, ‘are 
very long’. He told him to come within his protecting 
arms and he said, ‘If anything comes against you for 
your ruin I will stand by you and preserve you and de- 
fend you and protect you.’ 


‘¢ ‘There is a law,’ he said at that time, ‘that is 
above every other law and that is away up yonder— 
high up—for,’ said he, ‘if any other town or nation or 
any other tribe come against you I will see through that 
law that you are protected. It does not make any dif- 
ference to you,’ he said, ‘if as many as twelve other 
nations come against you or twelve other tribes come 
against you it will not make any difference for I will 
combine with you and protect you and overthrow them 
all. I will protect you in all things and take care of 
everything about your existence so you will live in this 
land that is yours and your fathers’ without fear.’ 
That is what he said and we agreed upon those terms. 
He told me that as long as the sun shone and the sky 
is up yonder these agreements shall be kept. This was 
the first agreement that we had with the white man. 
He said as long as the sun rises it shall last; as long as 
the waters run it shall last; as long as the grass grows 
it shall last. That was what it was to be and we agreed 
upon those terms. That was what the agreement was 
and we signed our names to that agreement and to those 
terms. He said, ‘Just as long as you see light here; 
just as long as you see this light glimmering over us, 
shall these agreements be kept and not until all these 
things shall cease and pass away shall our agreement 
pass away.’ That is what he said and we believed it. 
I think there is nothing that has been done by the peo- 
ple should abrogate them. We have kept every term of 
that agreement. The grass is growing, the waters run, 
the sun shines, the light is with us and the agreement is 
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with us yet for the God that is above us all witnessed 
that agreement. He said to me that whoever did any- 
thing against me was doing it against him and against 
the agreement and he said if anyone attempted to do 
anything against me, to notify him for whatever was 
done against me was against him and therefore against 
the agreement. He said that he would send good men 
amongst us to teach us about his God and to treat them 
good for they were his representatives and to listen to 
them and if anyone attempted to molest us to, tell them 
(the missionaries) and they would tell him. He told 
me that he would protect me in all ways; that he would 
take care of my people and look after them; that he 
would succor them if they needed succor and be their 
support at all times and I told him it was all right 
and he wrote the agreement that way. 


‘Now, coming down to 1832 and referring to the 
agreements between the Creek people and the Govern- 
ment of the United States; What has occurred since 
1832 until today? It seems that some people forget 
what has occurred. After all, we are all one blood; 
we have the one God and we live in the same land. I 
had always lived back yonder in what is now the State 
of Alabama. We had our homes back there; my people 
had their homes back there. We had our troubles back 
there and we had no one to defend us. At that time 
when I had these troubles, it was to take my country 
away from me. I had no other troubles. The troubles 
were always about taking my country from me. I could 
live in peace with all else, but they wanted my country 
and I was in trouble defending it. It was no use. They 
were bound to take my country away from me. It may 
have been that my country had to, be taken away from 
me, but it was not justice. I have always been asking 
for justice. I have never asked for anything else but 
justice. I never had justice. First, it was this and then 
it was something else that was taken away from me 
and my people, so we couldn’t stay there any more. It 
was not because a man had to stand on the outside of 
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what was right that brought the troubles. What was 
to, be done was all set out yonder in the light and all 
men knew what the law and the agreement was. It was 
a treaty—a solemn treaty—but what difference did 
that make? I want to say this to you today, because 
I don’t want these ancient agreements between the In- 
dian and the white man violated and I went as far as 
Washington and had them sustained and made treaties 
about it. We made terms of peace, for it had been war, 
but we made new terms of peace and made new treaties. 
Then it was the overtures of the Government to my 
people to leave their land, the home of their fathers, 
the land that they loved. He said, ‘It will be better for 
you to do as I want, for these old treaties cannot be 
kept any longer.’ He said, ‘You look away off to the 
West, away over backward and there you will see a 
great river called the Mississippi River and away over 
beyond that is another river called the Arkansas River.’ 
And he said, ‘You go way out there and you will find 
a land that is fair to look upon and is fertile, and you 
go there with your people and I will give that country 
to you and your people forever.’ He said, ‘Go way out 
there beyond these two rivers; away out the direction of 
the setting sun and select your land—what you want of 
it—and I will locate you and your people there and I 
will give you that land forever and I will protect you 
and your children in it forever.’ That was the agree- 
ment and the treaty and I and my people came out 
here and settled on this land and I earried out these 
agreements and treaties in all points and violated none. 
I came over and located here. 


‘““What took place in 1861? I had made my home 
here with my people and I was living well out here 
with my people. We were all prospering. We had a 
great deal of property here, all over this country. We 
had come here and taken possession of it under our 
treaty. We had laws that were living laws and I was 
living here under the laws. You are my fathers and I 
tell you that in 1861, I was living here in peace and 
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plenty with my people and we were happy; and then 
my white fathers rose in arms against each other to, 
fight each other. They did fight each other. At that 
day Abraham Lincoln was President of the United 
States and our Great Father. He was in Washington 
and I was away off down here. My white brothers 
divided into factions and went to war. When the white 
people raised in arms and tried to destroy one another, 
it was not for the purpose of destroying my people at 
all. It was not for the purpose of destroying treaties 
with the Indians. They did not think of that and the 
Indian was not the cause of that great war at all. The 
cause of that war was because there was a people that 
were black in skin and color who had always been in 
slavery. In my old home in Alabama and all through 
the south part of the Nation and out in this country, 
these black people were held in slavery and up in the 
North there were no, slaves. The people of that part of 
the United States determined to set the black man free 
and the people in the South determined that they should 
not and they went to war about it. In that war the 
Indians had not any part. It was not their war at all. 
The purpose of the war was to set these black people at 
liberty and I had nothing to, do with it. He told me to 
come out here and have my laws back, and I came out 
here with my people and had my own laws and was liv- 
ing under them. On account of some of your own sons 
—the ancient brothers of mine—they came over here 
and caused me to enroll along with my people on your 
side. I left my home and my country and everything 
I had in the world and went rolling on toward the Fed- 
eral Army. I left my laws and my government; I left 
my people and my country and my home; I left every- 
thing and went with the Federal Army for my father 
in Washington. I left them in order to stand by my 
treaties. I left everything and I arrived in Kansas—I 
mean it was at Leavenworth where I arrived. It was 
a town away up in Kansas on the Missouri River. I 
arrived at Fort Leavenworth to do what I could for 
my father’s country and stand by my treaties. There 
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at Fort Leavenworth was the orator of the Federal 
Army and I went and fell before the orator of the Fed- 
eral Army. It was terrible hard times with me then. 
In that day I was under the sons of my father in Wash- 
ington. I was with the Federal soldiers. 


‘‘T am speaking now of this orator in the Federal 
Army. I went and fell before him and I and my peo- 
ple joined the Federal Army because we wanted to, keep 
our treaties with the father in Washington. Things 
should not have been that way but that is the way they 
were. The father at Washington was not able to keep 
his treaty with me and I had to leave my country, as 
I have stated, and go into the Federal Army. I went 
in as a Union soldier. When I took the oath, I raised 
my hand and called God to witness that I was ready 
to die in the cause that was right and to help my father 
defend his treaties. All this time the fire was going 
on and the war and the battles were going on, and today 
I have conquered all and regained these treaties that I 
have with the Government. I believe that everything 
wholly and fully came back to me on account of the posi- 
tion I took in that war. I think that. I thought then 
and I think today that is the way to do—to stand up 
and be a man that keeps his word all the time and under 
all circumstances. That is what I did and I know that 
in doing so I regained again all my old treaties for the 
father at Washington conquered in that war and he 
promised me that if I was faithful to my treaties, I 
should have them all back again. I was faithful to my 
treaties and I got them all back again and today I am 
livng under them and with them. I never agreed to 
the exchanging of lands and I never agreed to the 
allotting of my lands. I knew it would never do for 
my people and I never could say a b ¢ so far as that is 
concerned. I never knew anything about English. I 
can’t speak the tongue. I can’t read it. I can’t write 
it. I and my people, great masses of them, are unen- 
lightened and uneducated. I am notifying you of these 
things because your Government officials have told me 
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and my people that they would take care of my rela- 
tions with the Government and I think they ought to be 
taking care of them as they promised. He said that if 
anyone trespassed on my rights or questioned them to 
let him know and he would take care of them and pro- 
tect them. I always thought that this would be done. 
I believe yet it will be done. I don’t know what the 
trouble is now. I don’t know anything about it. I 
think my lands are all cut up. I have never asked that 
be done but I understand it has been done. I don’t 
know why it was done. My treaty said that it never 
would be done unless I wanted it done. That anything 
I did not want to be done contrary to that treaty would 
not be done. I never made these requests. I went 
through death for this cause and I now hold the re- 
lease this Government gave me. I served the father 
faithfully and as a reward, I regained my country back 
again and I and my children will remain on it and 
live upon it as we did in the old time. I believe it. I 
know it is right. I know it is justice. 


‘‘T hear the Government is cutting up my land and 
is giving it away to black people. J want to know if 
this is so. It can’t be so for it is not in the treaty. 
These black people, who are they? They are negroes 
who came in here as slaves. They have no right to this 
land. It never was given to them. It was given to me 
and my people and we paid for it with our land back 
in Alabama. The black people have no right to it. 
Then can it be that the Government is giving it—my 
land—to the negro? I hear it is and they are selling it. 
This can’t be so. It wouldn’t be justice. I am inform- 
ed and believe it to be true that some citizens of the 
United States have title to land that was given to my 
fathers and my people by the Government. If it was 
given to me, what right has the United States to take it 
from me without first asking my consent? That I 
would like to know. There are many things that I 
don’t know and can’t understand but I want to, under- 
stand them if I can. I believe the officers of the United 
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States ought to take care of the rights of me and my 
people first and then afterwards look out for their own 
interests. I have reason to, believe and I do believe 
that they are more concerned in their own welfare than 
the welfare of rights of the Indian—lots of them are. 
I believe some of them are honest men, but not many. 
A man ought first to dispossess himself of all thought 
or wish to do me or my country wrong. He should 
never think of doing wrong to this country or to the 
rights of my people. After he has done that, then may- 
be he can do something for himself in that regard; 
but first he must protect the Indians and their rights 
in this country. He is the servant of the Government 
and he is sent here to, do that and he should not be 
permitted to do anything else. 


**All that I am begging of you, Honorable Senators, 
is that these ancient agreements and treaties wherein you 
promised to take care of me and my people, be fulfilled 
and that you will remove all the difficulties that have 
been raised in reference to my people and their country 
and I ask you to see that these promises are faithfully 
kept. I understand you are the representatives of the 
Government sent here to look into these things and I 
hope you will relieve us. That is all I desire to say.’’ 


In response to, an interrogatory by the Chairman 
of the Committee, the old Indian responded, ‘‘Oh, yes, 
Iam a farmer. I have a farm and a home there on it. 
I used to have horses and hogs and eattle but I have 
precious few left now. The white people have run all 
through me and over me and around me and committed 
all kinds of depredations and what I have left is prec- 
ious few. I am here and stand before you today, my 
fathers, as a man of misery. I am here appealing to you 
to have the laws carried out.’’ 


Senator Teller of the Committee enquired of Mr. 
Hodge, the interpreter, ‘‘Do you believe that the old 
man is honest in his statements?’’? Mr. Hodge very 
readily and with emphasis answered, ‘‘Yes sir, he is 
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as honest and straight forward and sincere in his state- 
ments as a living man ¢an be.’’ 


After concluding his address, Harjo bowed low to the com- 
mittee and retired from the hall with his followers. 


A year later, Statehood came with its complement of new, 
untried State, District and County officials and the Indian had 
a new set of masters. Early in the summer of 1908, whisperings 
of another full blood Indian uprising began to drift in from the 
old Hickory neighborhood which seemed to indicate that the per- 
sonal prowess of the new officials was going to be put to a test. 
Rumor had it that old Chitto Harjo had resumed the war path 
although the old Indian knew nothing about it until he learned 
that the State Militia was seeking for him. The worst that could 
be said of Harjo was, that he had talked too much but he ecom- 
mitted no overt act against the State in 1908. The old man dis- 
appeared rather than face a prejudiced public opinion in the 
new courts of the State. Timid settlers whose fears were aroused 
by the reports, appealed to the new sheriff of McIntosh County, 
to, investigate and restore the majesty of the law, but the sheriff 
was too frightened even to investigate and called upon the new 
Governor for military aid in quelling the insurrection, which was 
purely an imaginary one. The State Militia boldly marched into Mc- 
Intosh County and martial law was declared in the Hickory country 
and the search for old Crazy Snake began. They nevex did find 
the old, decrepid Indian but they did find a few peaceful full 
blood Creek Indians living quietly in their log cabins with no 
thought or purpose of fomenting any trouble. There was no In- 
dian uprising nor insurrection by the Snake Indians in 1908 and 
no oceasion for the spectacular display of the military arm of the 
State at that time. It does seem, however, that discovery was made 
that a pack of dogs unwarrantedly had chased a rabbit into the 
smoke house of a white settler and in digging the rabbit out, the 
dogs had caused the smoke house to collapse and the affair was 
laid to the door of Crazy Snake and his folks. From this incident 
the Smoked Meat Rebellion took its place in the early history of 
the State of Oklahoma and the State Militia marched down the hill 
again. 

Little remains to be said of Chitto Harjo, the innocent cause 
of this state-wide panic. In Indian fashion, he just faded away, 
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not as a fugitive from justice but because he was becoming too 
circumscribed by the white man and his individualistic practices. 
The old Indian just wouldn’t civilize and so report has it that he 
died down in the Choctaw county about 1913—‘‘a red man still’’. 


DEATH OF CRAZY SNAKE 


NOTE:—After the escape of Crazy Snake from the officers, nothing was 
heard of him for three or four years and the report went out that he 
and some of his trusted followers had gone to Mexico, but it later de- 
veloped that he had hidden himself away at the home of Daniel Bobs, 
a full blood Choctaw, living in the Kiamichi Mountains. Fred Barde 
that well known and thoroughly reliable correspondent of the Kansas 
City Star, made some personal investigation about 1913 for the purpose 
of finding out what had become of the belligerent leader of the Creek 
full bloods, Chitto Harjo, and it was largely through his efforts that the 
facts concerning his death were established. 


In order to keep history straight concerning the death of Crazy 
Snake, I will give some excerpts from the Barde story: 


“The mystery of the disappearance of Chitto Harjo, or Crazy Snake, 
the noted leader of the Creek fullblood Indians known as Snakes, had 
been revealed. Chitto Harjo is dead. This fact only recently became 
known. For several years agents of the United States government 
sought patiently for news of Chitto Harjo. His friends and kinsmen 
shook their heads or stared blankly in fullblood fashion at their in- 
quisitors. The fullbloods keep their secrets from white men. 


“Chitto Harjo died at the home of his old Choctaw friend, Daniel 
Bob, hidden away in the Kiamichi Mountains, seven miles from the little 
town of Smithville, where there has been a Choctaw settlement since 
1829. His grave is in Daniel Bob’s yard, where it was located by an 
agent of the United States Commissioner to the Five Civilized Tribes, 
several weeks ago. 


“Daniel Bob gave this account of Chitto Harjo’s last days through 
an interpreter, Jerry Samuel: 


“Daniel received word shortly after the fight at Chitto Harjo’s home 
to go to a point north of McAlester, where he found Chitto with a bad 
wound in his hip. Charles Coker, Chitto’s full-blood lieutenant, had been 
shot through the chest during the fight. Coker, while escaping, is said 
to have killed the two deputy sheriffs. Both Chitto and Coker said that 
the officers fired without warning, the moment that Chitto and Coker 
appeared at the door. 


“The journey to Daniel Bob’s home was along a secluded route. 
Chitto was unable to ride his horse without great pain, so they rode 
half a day and rested half a day. The party passed through old South 
McAlester, thence north of Wilburton, and through the Winding Stair 
Mountains by the old road leading from Wilburton to the Kiamichi 
river, through the Kiamichi Mountains a narrow trail was followed 
to the head waterg of Eagle Fork, and thence round the edge of Bobtukle 
Mountain by a seldom used deer trail to the home of Daniel Bob. The 


party was composed of Chitto, Coker, Daniel Bob, and Anderson Harris, 
of Lukfata. 
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“Spring has passed four times since Chitto Harjo was laid to rest 
in his grave-house at the home of Daniel Bob. He died in a foreign 
land—the Choctaw country, for such a fullblood would consider any spot 
outside the boundaries of his tribal lands. His abandoned home in the 
Creek Nation, valued at several thousand dollars, forced the Federal 
government to perservere in its search for Chitto, and only the most 
assiduoug inquiry led to his location. 


“Daniel Bob, in Indian fashion, dictated a letter to the writer that 
for simplicity and directness belongs to Homeric times. It reads: 


“There wags a man by the name of Chitto Harjo were came over 
here at my place. 


“He were stay here while, and he got down in April 5, 1911, and the 
last few days of his life were spent in bed. One morning in April 11, 
1911, at 10 o’clock, his life passed from away. 


“In this April 5, he get down that with indeed distress, as the 
gunshot wound in his hip, and had died. 


“Than we laid him good in my house yard. That where he lie in 
grave. 


“This is all about Chitto Harjo death at my place”. 


A pathetic story, and true to the ways of the full-bloods of which 
Chitto was so typically representative. It is reminiscent of a poem 
by the late Alexander Posey, the Creek poet, “Hotgun on the death of 
Yadeka Harjo”: 


“Well so, “Hotgun he say, 

“My ol’-time frien’, Yadeka Harjo, he 
Was died the other day, 

An’ they was no ol’-timer left but me. 


“Hotulk Emathla he 

was go to be good Injin long time ’go, 
An’ Woxie Harjoche 

Been dead ten yearg or twenty, maybe so. 
All had to die at las’; 

I live long time, but now my days was few; 
’Fore long poke-weeds an’ grass 

be growin’ all aroun’ my grave-house, too.” 


“Wolf Warrior he listen close, 
An’ Kono Harjo pay close ’tention, too: 
Tookpafka Micco he almos’ 
Let his pipe go out a time or two.” —D. W. P. 


CHARITY HALL 
An Early Chickasaw School 


CAROLYN THOMAS FOREMAN 


A mission school was established in 1820, near Cotton Gin Port, 
Mississippi, by Rev. Robert Bell, under the auspices of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church, for the education of Chickasaw 
children. It was ealled Charity Hall and doubtless the name was 
taken from the Indian Charity School established by Rev. Hleazer 
Wheelock at Lebanon, Connecticut in 1754. The Chickasaw Char- 
ity Hall, where most of his younger children were educated, was 
located within a mile and a half of the residence of Maj. Levi Col- 
bert.' 


Cotton Gin Port was a historic old settlement, in Monroe 
County and the oldest abandoned town in Northeast Mississippi. 
Its site was on the east bank of the Tombigbee River, a little over 
a mile below its junction with Town Creek. 


‘“The old public road, from the settlements on the 
Tennessee River, built by George S. Gaines, brother 
of Gen. E. P. Gaines, and known as ‘Gaines’ Trace,’ 
ran through Cotton Gin Port, due west for ten miles to 
the home of Major Levi Colbert, where it forked, one 
branch running northeast and connecting at Pontotoe 
with the Natchez Trace, the other branch running south- 
east to the home of John Pitchlun, on the Tombig- 
bee ...’” 


The United States Government had built a cotton gin at this 
place to encourage the growing of cotton by the Chickasaw Indians. 
It was also the location of the ancient ‘‘council tree’’ of the Indians. 


This immense oak tree, near the cotton gin, has long since been de- 
stroyed. 


‘Wisconsin Historical Society, Draper Collection. J. N. Walton, Aberdeen, 
Mississippi, October 2, 1882, to L. C. Draper. 


Mississippi, Planned and edited by Dunbar Rowland, LI.D., Atlanta, 1907. 
Voll eps 575: 
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Rev. Mr. Bell, in compliance with the regulations relative to 
the distribution of the fund appropriated by the Government for 
the education of the Indian children, reported to John GC. Cal- 
houn, Secretary of War that there ‘‘has been twenty one School- 
lars coming to School this year, consisting of fifteen boys, & six 
girls, the most of whom have made considerable proficiency in learn- 
ing, and have been dutiful, and industrious in their working hours; 
Several who attended the last year I suppose on account of their 
not being able to board themselves from home; and [as] we were 
not prepared to board them [they] did not return this year. One 
living near Eliot in the Choctaw Nation, is going to that School. 
Three others wishing to be entirely among the white people, with 
my consent are going to School in Tennessee State.’’s 


The amount of the property belonging to the Missionary 
Board at the school was valued at about seventeen hundred dollars 
and consisted of twenty-two or three acres of improved land with 
the crop, cattle, farming utensils and the buildings which were 
about three-fourths finished. 


Owing to the general scarcity of money the Board adopted 
‘‘the method of receiving donations in produce, such as live pork, 
Cattle, and linnen; Articles that can be disposed of, so as to answer 
the purposes of the School, but which cannot be collected, and 
disposed of, till towards Christmas. Consequently the funds to 
be applied to the use of the School the ensuing year, cannot at 
present be ascertained, but agreeably to the best calculations that 
can now be made, it will be between seven hundred, and one thou- 
sand dollars; And as this Sum will not be sufficient to enable 
the Board to admit into the School, near all the Indian Children 
whom their parents wish to be taken in, and boarded: therefore 
the Board request the aid of the Government in the amount of five 
hundred dollars. We trust it would be applied to as much ad- 
vantage as it could be at any other School under your notice, as 
this School is convenient to navigation, and flourishing Settle- 
ments of the white people so that Supplies can be obtained on 


reasonable terms.’”4 


sOffice Indian Affairs: Chickasaw. Sumner City, Tenn. Rev. Robert Bell. 
Nov. 16, 1822. 
al bid. 
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‘The children have been orderly and attentive to 
their studies, and particularly so to moral and religious 
instruction; and have volunteered to work a part of 
their time, and choose rather to take the time from 
their play than their books.’’s 


The expense of the School for the year 1823 was $608.00, of 
which $400.00 was advanced by the United States as tuition for 
twenty-one students.» The next year there were thirty-one pupils 
in Charity Hall and fourteen ‘‘teachers’’ which Thomas L. Me- 
Kenney explained was intended to embrace every person con- 
nected with the mission family, including children.’ 


‘“‘The Indian students under my tuition at this 
Establishment improy’d in Spelling, reading, writing 
& arithmetic, and in working & talking English, 
since my last report to you, in a degree highly gratify- 
ing to me, untill in the Summer at which time, notwith- 
standing the former healthiness of this place, since our 
first Settlement here, we were Visited with inflamatary 
fever, which terminated in the death of Mr. Andrew 
Pickens and his daughter, Ms. Jane Pickens, instructor 
of the Female Students, in Sewing, Spinning, &C. My 
Son, Robert Bell, Junr. also departed this life on the 
15th. of Sept. But an all wise & gracious Prov- 
idence has in a good degree restor’d the surviving part 
of our familis to health again. 


‘‘On account of the above visitation, a vacation of 
the School was thought advisable, untill the health of 
our families would be restor’d, which took place on the 
16th. of July, and the School appointed to commence 
again, on the 13th. of Sept. But Sickness here not hav- 
ing entirely Subsided, and some of the Students hav- 
ing the hooping cough at home, they did not return . 
but I am daily expecting them to come. They have 
generally enjoy’d good health, and appear to be well 
Satisfied when at School, and some of them express 


s“American State Papers,” Indian Affairs, Vol. WWE Pag 
sIbid., 459. 
71bid., 524, 
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their unwillingness to leave the School to go, home to 
visit their friends. 

““Sixteen of those who first attended this School, 
have long since left it; eight of that number could read 
distinctly, Six could write an eligible [sic] hand, & 
two of them had made considerable progress in Arith- 
metic, three others of them could read tolerably well, 
& the rest of them were in their Spelling books. 
Seven of the above, wishing to be entirely among the 
whites at School, notwithstanding they, or most of them, 
had not fully compleated their course here, with my con- 
sent they left this School, and went to School in the 
States of Tennessee & Alabama. Two young men of 
them have become the profess’d subjects of experi- 
mental Religion, & one of them has written to his 
father & family, a very religious & affecting letter 
exhorting them to, attend on the preaching of Gods 
word, and praying the Lord to have merey on their 
Souls. 

‘‘Of the thirty-one in number who have been this 
year at this School, ten can read distinctly, & eight can 
write an eligible hand, several others can read tolerably 
well, & the balance are progressing in their Spelling 
books. Altho some of them excel the rest in learning, 
& some are the most agreeable in their tempers & 
dispositions of any Children that I have ever taught 
of any complection, yet I can not say that there is any 
one of them whose progress is so remarkable as to merit 
the particular attention of the public. 

‘“‘The Indians manifest the most friendly disposi- 
tion towards this School, and are anxious to have their 
children educated, (especially the poorer class) as far 
as my knowledge in the case extends. Altho they have 
not contributed any thing to its support except a few 
cows & calves, but I have not made any application 
for further assistance from them, and in consequence 
of the United States Agents expressing to me, his wish 
that the missionaries should not ask the nation for any 
assistance, nor have any from them, lest they should 
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claim the direction of the Schools. I did not attend 
their Council last Spring by which the appropriation 
was made for the education of their children, therefore 
no part of it was committed to my care or management. 


‘‘The Rev. J. C. Smith continued to teach, untill the 
12th of Jan. Since that time I have taught myself; 
Ms. Smith & John Bell & families have left the 
Establishment. Mr Haynes & family continue here. 
Mr. Andrew Pickens (now deceas’d) & family con- 
sisting of eight in number, have been living at this 
place since the 10th of Deer. last, but the surviving 
part of his family are about to remove. 


‘‘The property belonging to, the Board consists of 
the Building, fifty seven Acres of an improvement, 
a valuable Crop, perhaps 260 barrels of corn, 10000 
Weight of Seed cotton, Sweet & Irish Potatoes & 
peas, hogs, & a few cattle, farming Utensils, Kitchen 
& table furniture, a wagon, three horses, several milek 
Cows, Beds & furniture & Kitchen furniture, which 
are private property have been applied to, the use of the 
Establishment Gratis, and will still be applied as long as 
necessary. 


“*‘T have not received any part of the allowance of 
the Government for tuition this year... I am at present 
in great need of funds, and would feel grateful to re- 
ceive whatever Allowance may have been made for this 
Institution, ... and as the Agent Major Smith, will prob- 
ably not be at the Agency for some months hence, I 
would wish the remittances for this place in future, to 
be made directly to me, and directed to the post office 
in Cotton Gin port, Monroe County, Mississippi State . . 
I should be glad to, have the next years allowance in 
advance, for the purpose of laying in a stock of hides 
for the Tan Yard, as the want of funds to procure this 
article, renders the yard unprofitable which otherwise 
might enable us considerably to enlarge the School.’’* 


*Robert Bell to Honorable John C. Calhoun. Office Indi i 
SstehCRec eee oun ice Indian Affairs. 1824. 
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Under the same date Mr. Bell wrote to Thomas L. McKenney, 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs, that owing to ‘‘The hurry of 
business in saving the crop, having personally to labour, and at- 
tend the Sick day & night, for two or three Months past’’ he had 
not been able to make his report to the Secretary of War. He 
states that there are other missionaries who have made great 
progress in acquiring a knowledge of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
tongues, particularly in the Choctaw Nation; that the ‘‘dialect 
of the two Nations is the same with a slight difference in a very 
few words. And some of them, I understand, are making the 
Language of the Nation their particular study .. . It, however, ap- 
pears to me that the English Alphabet will suit to Spell, and give 
the sound & pronunciation of the words in the Chickasaw tongue, 
as far as I am acquainted with their dialect ...’’ 


In the files of the Indian Office is a letter to McKenney from 
Robert Donnell, P. C. M. B. written at ‘‘Mooresville, Limestone 
Cty. State of Alabamay, March 11th, 1825: 


“‘The missionary School under the direction of the 
Cumberland Missionary Board and superintendence of 
the Rev. Robert Bell is still progressing with success 
and an addition of several students have been admitted 
the present year, notwithstanding the embarrassed state 
of our funds, in consequence of the scarcity of money 
and the involved state of many by the purchas of pub- 
lick lands and debt in this western country. 


‘“Mr. Bell informs me that he has not received any 
part or proportion of the appropriation of the Govern- 
ment for the education of the Indians for the last year 
or for this and that he is much straitened for the want 
of funds, and that if the President think proper he 
would wish it to be remitted to him and directed to the 
Post office at Cotton Gin Port... 


‘“‘Dr sir I am persuaded Charity Hall establish- 
ment is conducted as well as any other in any Nation 
agreeable to its age and the state of its funds. Bro 


sOffice Indian Affairs. 1824. Schools. (Chickasaws). Robert Bell. 
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James B. Porter and myself visited the Institution last 
May, and were much pleased indeed with the improve- 
ment of the Institution. Mr. Bell is extremely indus- 
trious [and] had in good cultivation an excellent farm 
say fifty or sixty acres, a plesent Mission family and 
an attentive number of Indian children to, moral and 
Literary instruction. 


‘‘May heaven prosper the government which fosters 
so many of the Tawny sons and Daughters of the woods, 
with a View to obtain for them that knowledge which 
will make them lovers of man and lovers of God the 
prospect of gathering the fruit of Virtue and Piety off 
those Tender branches, will more than make amends for 
present labour. . .”’ 


Mr. Bell’s report to the Indian Office in 1826 con- 
tains the information that there were eight teachers and 
twenty-six pupils at Charity Hall. Six children who 
had attended the previous year were kept at home by 
their people to work. .. The number of students. . 
21 to 31, but some of them have attended very irregular, 
which circumstance has very much retarded their pro- 
gress and a good many others who had made some small 
progress in reading. But notwithstanding these dis- 
advantages 34 have learned to read tolerably, some of 
them very correct, 27 can write a legible hand, Three 
have progressed as far as the rule of practice, in Arith- 
metic, & 2 have made considerable progress in. the 
English Grammer. 


‘““Twenty is the number allowd to be boarded & 
clothd gratis at the Establishment by the Missionary 
Board. . . . Major Levi Colbert has boarded his own 
Children & some of his connections, which has been 
an enlargement to the School. Ten of those who form- 
erly attended this school went to different parts among 
the white people to finish their education, with my 
consent, as I believed that when but one or two are 
boarded at a house among the whites, they will much 
sooner acquire a knowledge of the English Language, 


- Biles. 
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& will improve much faster in Civilization, than where 
many of them are boarded together at one house, either 
in the white settlements, or in the Indian Nation. . . 


““Mr. Moore, Mr. Gray & Mr. Haynes & families, 
have removd from the Establishment, Mr. Israel Pic- 
kens, Mrs. Pickens & three children, Mr. William Dodd, 
a young man employed in the farm & myself & family 
are all the white persons living at the Institution. 


““The Property . . consists of the buildings, a Tan 
Yard, Fifty acres of improved land, a waggon, Cattle, 


hogs, Farming utensils . . upwards of 200 barrels of 
corn & a quantity of potatoes, estimated at about 
$2900.00 


‘A boy has been at school a short time with me, 
about twelve years old, a native of this Nation, a full 
blooded Indian, (if I am not mistaken) who far excells 
any boy that has come to this School in learning to 
spell & read, altho he could not understand a word of 
English when he first came. He is robust & healthy, 
I think that he posesses an extraordinary Genius for 
learning. In compliance with your instructions, in such 
cases, I have given you information of him.. ”’ 


It is a great pity that the name of the boy was omitted as 
it would be interesting to know if he became a leader in his Nation. 


In 1829 there were five teachers and fifteen students at Char- 
ity Hall. Bell took in five or six extra pupils to make up for 
the irregular attendance of the boarders. $359 was expended 
for hands to cultivate the farm, for salt for stock and for iron 
smith work. 


“Sir, At the annual meeting of the Cumberland 
Missionary Board last Oct. I was directed to continue 
the operation of this school only three months this year, 
on the account of the Board being in arrearages several 
hundred dollars for the means of suporting it... 


‘Consequently I appointed the school to commence 
on the first of March, but through the sprmeg season 
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there did not a sufficient number of students come on, 
to justify my attending to them, perhaps on account of 
the Measles prevailing in Cotton Gin Port... put off 
the school till the first of Sept. . . but at which time, 
& since, most of the Children that compose this school 
have actually had the Measles, and Maj. Levi Colbert’s 
son Daugherty has lain low in the fever several weeks 
past, which has prevented him & some of his connections 
from sending their children to school. 


‘‘There is no family living here but my own at 
present William & Samuel Dodd, are employed in the 
farm, & other business pertaining to the Establishment, 
Samuel Rayburn occassionally assists me in the school. . 
buildings & improvements (going somewhat out of re- 
pair) about forty five head of Cattle, near as many 
head of hogs, Farming utensils, Kitchen & table furni- 
ture, & a tolerable crop of corn, oats, & Potatoes... 
I have clearly seen with you, that this compliance with 
the Measures of Government, on the subject of their 
removal over the Mississippi, is the only means that ean 
secure their future prosperity & happiness . . . Robert 
Bell, Supt.’ | 


The Rev. Mr. Bell sent a report dated September 29th, 1832 to 
Hon. Elbert Herring, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, 
D. C., which was in reply to a letter of May 28th from the Commis- 
sioner. He communicates that the school commenced operations on 
the 13th of November, 1820. According to him the school was ‘‘sit- 
uated three miles from Cotton Gin Port, one mile from the Tombig- 
ba River below s, d. Town...’’ ‘‘Cotton-Gin Port, a little log town 
on the east of the Tombigbee, and about a mile, in a direct line, 
from Colberts, whose house occupies an eminence on the opposite 
side of that river, and in full view of Cotton-Gin Port ...’’" 


The land upon which the school was located was a ‘‘Farm 
consisting of between fifty & sixty acres, and a few small lots’’ 
where there were enclosures and stables for the work horses and 
milch cows. The buildings first erected were: 


‘Office Indian Affairs. 1829. Schools (Chickasaws) Robert Bell (Report). 
"Robert L. McKenney, Memoirs. New York, 1846. pp. 165-66. 
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mOnecr Dining roomye Kitchen ation Se oe $400.00 
OnemU Welling nouse® nie ser nbs ce a 200.00 

One Do. Ua ERE, Soc WIR a Aenea cae ed core eS 160.00 

Ciomechnalmolisenat ie. weuner en eulee Oia sd 160.00 

OUPMonienorsert lato. Sete. elit wy Vie bs ie! 200.00 


Five Cabins for the Students to lodge in, fifty 
dollars each 


For three years Charity Hall was supported by funds furn- 
ished by the Missionary Board of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. In 1821 the sum of $630.00 was expended; in 1822, 
$608.00; and $745.00 in 1828. The expenditures in 1824 had 
increased to $1094.00 and that sum was augmented by $400.00 
of government funds. 


In Society funds Government funds 
1825 928.00 400.00 
1826 272.00 700.00 
1827 581.00 287.50 
1828 423.00 250.00 
1829 75.00 287.50 
1830 142.00 225.00 


These sums were ‘‘exclusive of the expence of erecting the 
buildings, and exclusive of provisions, forrage, & articles of clothing 
raised & made at the establishment, except in the years 1824 and 
1825. 


‘<The sums received & expended for education are included 
in the sums applied for the support of the school... The amount 
allowed to, the teachers of this School has been at the rate of 
$250, per year and they have boarded themselves & also their 
families if they had any, unless their families were employed in 
some business for the School. 


‘‘The teachers had to labor with the Schollars in the farm 
and at other business Mornings, & evenings, & on Saturdays, & 
in the time of a vacation.”’ 


The teachers and other persons employed at Charity Hall 
were: 
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Teachers Farmers &c. 


Sewing, 


Spinning &c. 


1821 Robt. Bell Myself & Students Mrs. Bell 


1822 Robt. Bell 


& Son Robt. Bell 


Do. 


1823 John C.SmithJams Barker 


Henry Reed 
John Pickard 


1824 John C.SmithAnd. Pickens, 
Robert Bell Benj. Bell 
One at a timeJohn Gilley 


1825 Robt Bell 


John Tigert 
Wm Dodd 


Robt. Molloy Edm. Carter & 
one at a time Blackman 


1826 Robt Bell 


1827 Robt. Bell 


one at a time 
Wm Dodd 
Israel Pickens 
& Blackman 
Wm. Dodd 
Saml. Dodd 


1828 John L. CraigFrancis Mirer 


1829 Robt Bell 


1830 Robt Bell 


Saml Dodd 


Wm. Dodd 
Saml Dodd 


Matt. Vernon 
David Vaugn 


Do. 


Mrs. Smith 


Ms. Jane 
Pickens 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Mrs. 


Mrs. 


Mrs. 


Mrs. 


Mrs. 


Gray 
Bell 


Pickens 


Pickens 
Pickens 
Bell 


Bell 


Cooking & 
Washing 
Mrs. Bell & 
Daughter 
Katharine 
Do. 
Mrs. Smith 
& Black Girl 


Mrs. Pickens 
Taza,; ee 


Mrs. Bell. 
& Black 
girl 


Mrs. Pickens 
& 

Black Girl 
Mrs. Pickens 
& Black Girl 
Mrs. Pickens 
& Black Girl 
Mrs. Bell 

& Black Girl 
Mrs. Bell 

& Black Girl 


‘‘The pay of the teachers as above, For white men & Black, 
to work in the farm &c. from ten to twelve dollars and a half pr. 
month, For Black Girls from five to eight dollars pr month, 
White females employed were generally those who had small fam- 
ilies, their families or Children were Boarded for them for their 
attention to sewing Cooking &¢. and sometimes a small additional 


remuniration were allowed them. 


‘There were other persons employed a few days at a time 
not included in the above list.’’ 


Ba a 
\, 7 
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Mr. Bell also gives a list of the students ‘‘that have been 
taught at this school that I now recollect 


Males 

1. Alexander Colbert 22. Joseph Putnam * 
2. Charles Colbert 23. Shehunah Matubbee 
3. Adam Colbert 24. Thomas Calhoon 
4. Daugherty Colbert 25. Iokatubba 

5. George Colbert * 26. Ionochatubba 

6. George Washington 27. Samuel King 

7. Christopher Columbus 28. James Jefferson 
8. Robert Donnel 29. James Walker 

9. William Barnitt 30. John Pettis 
10. Robinson James 31. Wilson James 
11. Finis Ewing 32. Booker James 
12. Davis James 33. James Farr 
13. Peter Pitchlyn 34. Adam Barnitt 
14. James Porter 35. James Reed 
15. Lemual Colbert 36. Lewis Colbert 
16. Commodore Colbert 37. Abijah Colbert 
17. Robert Bell 38. Nowattah 
18. Silis Anderson 39. Silas Pitchlyn 
19. Benjamin Franklin 40. Alexander Pitchlyn 
20. Rufus Perry 41. John Smith * 
21. Isaac Newton 

Females 

1. Charity Colbert 11. Nicey Jefferson 
2. Phelistia Colbert 12. Jane Jefferson 

3. Veey Colbert 13. Margaret Burris 
4, Susan Colbert 14. Dorathy Smith * 
5. Betsey Porter 15. Molley 

6. Silva Porter* 16. Sally Pickens 

7. Caroline Smelt* 17. Ticky Burris 

8. Delila Brown 18. Molley Ewing 

9. Acy Colbert 19. Mariah Colbert 
10. Lucy James 20. Sytha Brown 


12 


‘“<Those marked thus * are now deceased. 


12Office Indian Affairs: 1832. Schools (Chickasaw). Robert Bell. 
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The Chickasaw Chief Levi Colbert had twelve sons, six of 
whom attended Charity Hall. They were Alexander, Charles, 
Adam, Daugherty, Commodore and Abijah. He had eight daugh- 
ters and several of them also commenced their schooling under the 
Rev. Mr. Bell — they were Charity, Philistia and Maria. Al- 
though Chief Colbert signed his name with his mark he sent his 
children to school. 


Several Charity Hall students afterward attended school at 
Col. R. M. Johnson’s Choctaw Academy in Kentucky. Daugherty 
Colbert went there in 1828; George Colbert attended the Kentucky 
school from 1835 to 1838; Benjamin Franklin was there in 1838 
when he was twenty years old. 


Silas Pitchlynn was also a pupil at the Academy. Peter P. 
Pitchlynn, who was fourteen years old when Charity Hall was 
opened, subsequently became the head of the Choctaw Academy 
for a short time and he was one of the most useful and distinguish- 
ed men of his nation. 


‘‘The branches of Knowledge taught have been, 
reading, Writing, Arrithmetic, & the English grammer, 
other Branches would have been taught, had the stu- 
dents proceeded on. Their attendance at School was 
for the most part very irregular, and frequently what 
they would learn while at school they would almost for- 
get at home before they returned. Many of them apt 
to learn, & amiable in their dispositions, yet living at 
a distance from the school, were loth to leave their 
parents & associates at home, and Indian Parents are 
genarally indulgent to their Children and seldom con- 
trol them. However twenty-one of the first on the 
above list 14 Males & 7 females could read well when 
the[y] left this school, and could also write a good hand. 
Ten or eleven of the Ballance were reading but not well, 
some of them were also, writing. The rest of them had 
made various progress in spelling, but some of them, 
the most apt of any that had been at this School had 
not long attended — several who came but a short time 
to School, are not included in the above list. Several 
included have since they left this school, been at School 


Charity Hall 


among the Whites, and made further proficiency in 
their education. 


‘“Many of them have expressed great anxiety 
to go to School among the Whites that they might learn 
to talk and understand English more perfectly .. . 


‘‘Relative to the capacities of the students of this 
School for usefulness, some of them possess these in a 
good degree but they are so much under the control 
of Indian habits & customs that my brightest pros- 
pects have often been blasted since I have been endeavy- 
oring to instruct them. There are however five young 
men or lads that I would recommend to your notice 
who are of sober habits, and anxious for improvement 
(to wit) William Barnitt, Robinson James, Davis James, 
Christopher Columbus & Robert Donnel, the first of 
these I mentioned to Col. McKenny some years past 
in my Report. Respectfully your Obt. Svt. Robert 
Bell.’”'3 


“‘TIn consequence of the aid of the Government be- 
ing suspended, and the embarrasment of the society for 
the lack of funds, being involved in expense in estab- 
lishing & supporting a Colledge near Princeton, Ken- 
tucky, together with the state of suspense relative to 
the removal of the Indians, on these several accounts, 
the Missionary Board suspended the Operations of this 
school at the close of the year 1830, altho we have had 
two boys in Kentucky at school from May 1830 till 
May 1832. 


‘‘T have not been informed of the intentions of the 
Cumberland Missionary Board with respect to further 
operations should a removal of the Indians be affect- 


ed.’’ 


“‘T erected a Tan Yard on a small scale at my own 
expense for the use of the school, which the Board did 


13] bid. 
sa bid. 
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not occupy, for the want of funds & lest it might not 
be profitable, being inconvenient to the white settle- 
ments & the Indians make but little use of taned Lea- 
ther. I, however oceupyd [sic] it a few years at my 
own expense by permission of the Board, in order to 
make the expense of erecting it, but found it unprofit- 
able for the above reasons, it is much impaired & of but 
little value. 


‘‘The amount of debt at the close of the year 1830, 
and from which time the Operations of the School have 
been suspended was $623.00 for which amount I was 
responsible to the Creditors. A Committee was appoint- 
ed by the Missionary Board to settle the debts ineured, 
with whom I agreed to pay the debts for the property 
belonging to the Board consisting of about thirty head 
of cattle young and old, a few hogs, one horse, & a few 
farming utensils, 75 dollars due from the Government 
at the close of the year 1830 and the use of as much 
of the farm as I might chuse to cultivate as long as I 
might wish, or be permitted to, stay, or until the Board 
should renew the school.’’' 


The estimation in which the Rev. Mr. Bell was held by per- 
sons who knew him is expressed as follows: 


‘“He was a Cumberland Presbyterian and done a 
great deal of good towards advancing little boys and 
girls in the way of education and the customs of the 
white people... 


‘“‘Loved and venerated by all who knew [him, Mr. 
Bell] did more good towards Christianizing and im- 
parting the Christian religion into the minds of the 
Indians than all others who lived contiguous to them. 


‘“ “Old Father Bell’ as we called him has been dead 
many years; none of his family now lives, all have fol- 
lowed him to his long home.’’! 


15] bid. 


'sWisconsin Historical Society, Draper Collection. J. N. Walton. Ab 
Mississippi, October 2, 1882 to L. C. Draper. alton, erdeen, 


HOMES OF DISTINGUISHED CHEROKEE 
INDIANS 


BY LEOLA SELMAN BEESON: 


The beautiful Cherokee country, in the names of its rivers, 
bears the musical words, Ocoee, Hiwassee, Coosawatee, Conasauga, 
Oostanaula, Chattahoochee; our literature is enriched by Cherokee 
legends; and still to be seen are a few of the interesting homes of 
Cherokee Chiefs and men of wealth of former days—those sorrow- 
ful, turbulent, terrible days for both the white man and the red 
man. 


In this article will be pictured five homes, three of them in 
Georgia and two of them in Tennessee. The writer has visited 
every one of them and some of them many times. The home of 
John Ross, near Ross’s Landing at Chattanooga, Tennessee, was 
visited also, but as it has been so often featured in newspapers 
and magazines, a description of it will be omitted. 


THE HOME OF ELIAS BOUDINOT 


Near Calhoun, Georgia, at the Cherokee capital, New Town 
which soon was changed to New Echota, stands the modest home 


Mrs. Beeson, the wife of J. L. Beeson, President of the Georgia State College 
for Women at Milledgeville, Georgia, is deeply interested in searching out the 
early homes in her state formerly belonging to prominent members of the Cher- 
okee Nation and in preserving descriptions of them, and in this manner per- 
petuating a vital phase of the history of the Cherokee people. In transmitting 
her article to me Mrs. Beeson adds an interesting touch that does not appear 
in the article. She discloses that her college home is on the site of the old 
penitentiary in which Rev. Samuel A. Worcester and Rey. Elizur Butler were 
imprisoned and served their martyrdom for the Cherokee people. Because they 
refused either to leave the Cherokee country where they were preaching to the 
Indians or take the oath of allegiance to the state of Georgia, they were sentenced 
to the penitentiary though their conviction was reversed by the United States 
Supreme Court which held that the state of Georgia could not legally inflict 
this punishment. They were held in the penitentiary for over two years until 
the Governor of Georgia finally pardoned them. Mrs. Beeson’s home was formerly 
occupied by Governor Gilmer when the missionaries entered the penitentiary 
and later by Gov. Wilson Lumpkin when he pardoned them. (Grant Foreman). 
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of Elias Boudinot, teacher,? orator,’ translator,‘ and distinguished 
citizen.® 


Elias Boudinot was ‘‘Buck’’,* of the Moravian Mission at 
Spring Place, Murray County, Georgia. He was taught by Mrs. 
John Gambold,’ that matchless missionary and teacher who devoted 
her life to the Cherokee youth. ‘‘Buck’s’’ Cherokee name* was 
Gal-li-ginah which means ‘‘Male Deer’’. He was of the Watie 
family and both he and his younger brother, Stand Watie, won 
fame for themselves. The latter was the only Indian Brigadier 
General in the Confederate Army. 


‘‘Buck’’ with two other Cherokee youths,’ was in 1818 sent to 
Cornwall, Connecticut, to the Foreign Mission School, and on their 
way they were entertained for a night in the home of Dr. Elias 
Boudinot,'° distinguished citizen of New Jersey, who was a Chris- 
tian leader, a friend of Washington, and an office-holder under 
him when he was President. Dr. Boudinot chose ‘‘Buck’’ as the 
student upon whom he would bestow gifts, and as was the custom, 
“‘Buck’’, with his patron’s consent, took his name and thereafter 
was known to the world as Elias Boudinot." 


After his graduation, following in the steps of his cousin, 
John Ridge, he married a white girl, Harriet Ruggles Gold, of 
Cornwall, Connecticut. Letters"? are extant in which the bride of 
Boudinot describes the journey from Cornwall, Connecticut, to, 
Georgia. Later, Mrs. Boudinot’s father and mother, Benjamin 
and Eleanor Gold visited her and her husband at New Echota," 


2The Methodist Magazine, (J. Soule and J. Mason, New York, 1820), p. 153. 


sElias Boudinot, An Address to the Whites delivered in the First Presbyterian 
Church in Philadelphia, on May 26, 1826. 


4Dr. Edmund Schwarze, Ph. D., History of the Moravian Missions among the 
Southern Indian Tribes, (Bethlehem, Pa., 1923), p. 109. 


ee W. R. L. Smith, The Story of the Cherokees (Cleveland, Tenn., 1928), 
p. 156. 


sDr. Edmund Schwarze, Op. Cit., p. 109. 

7The Missionary Herald, (Boston, 1821), Deel. 

*Dr. Edmund Schwarze, Op. Cit., p. 109. 

*The Missionary Herald, p. 400. 

1olbid., p, 257. 

1Tbid., p. 400. 

'2Typewritten History of Elias Boudinot by his Granddaughter, Mary Brins- 
made Church, (Washington, Conn., 1913), p. 10. clin d Nien erste 

'sIbid., p. 16. 

14] bid. 
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Home built by Cherokee Indian Chief near Calhoun, Ga. 


Home of Elias Boudinot, New Echota, Ga., near the present Calhoun, Ga. 


Home of Joseph Vann, Spring Place, Ga. 


Er 
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traveling one thousand miles with a horse and buggy. The journey 
occupied forty-seven days. 


On the 8th of December, 1829, Benjamin Gold, from New 
Echota, wrote to his brother in the North, and thus describes his 
daughter’s home: ‘‘She has a large and convenient framed 
house, two, story, 60 by 40 ft. on the ground, well done off and well 
furnished with comforts of life. They get their supplies of clothes 
and groceries—they have their year’s store of teas, clothes, paper, 
ink, etc..—from Boston, and their sugars, molasses, etc., from 
Augusta; they have two or three barrels of flour on hand at once. 

‘““This neighborhood is truly an interesting and pleasant place; 
the ground is smooth and level as a floor—the centre of the Na- 
tion—a new place laid out in city form, —one hundred lots, one 
acre each—a spring called the public spring, about twice as large 
as our saw-mill brook, near the centre, with other springs on the 
plat; six framed houses in sight, besides a Council House, Court 
House, printing office, and four stores all in sight of Boudinot’s 
house.’’ 


On the brow of a hill near the home is a grave, and the words 
on the modest headstone read: 


To the memory of Harriet Ruggles, wife of Mr. 
Elias Boudinot. She was the daughter of Col. Benjamin 
and Eleanor Gold of Cornwall, Conn., where she was 
born, June, 1805 and died at New Hchota Cherokee Na- 
tion, Aug. 15, 1836. Aged 31. ‘‘We seek a rest be- 
yond the skies.’’ 


There is also in another burial plot a big rectangular tomb 
which always has been associated with Pathkiller, Principal Chief 
of the Cherokees and soldier of the war of 1812. 


Elias Boudinot'* was among those forward-looking statesmen 
who resigned themselves to accept a treaty for the removal of the 
Cherokees to the west, seeing in no other way salvation for his 
people. Political strife’ followed in the wake of the removal and 


isLetter of Benjamin Gold, published in History of Elias Boudinot, by Mary 


Bri de Church, : 
Bric Wilaon Lumpkin, The Removal of the Cherokee Indians from Georgia, 
(New York, 1907), pp. 58, 186 and 203, 

wIbid., p. 308. 
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Elias Boudinot, together with Major Ridge and his son, John, 
were assassinated in the Indian Territory by political enemies. 


THE HOME OF CHIEF JOSEPH VANN 


The Vann name is associated with the earliest history of 
Spring Place, Georgia, from that day in September 1800, when 
two'® missionaries of the Moravian Church anxiously awaited the 
decision of the Cherokee Chiefs to hear whether they would be 
allowed to live among the Cherokees and teach the children the 
Word of God and reading and writing and the useful arts. 


Two men,'* Charles Hicks and James Vann, announced their 
willingness to receive them. The one said, ‘‘If the Lower Towns 
will not take these people, we ‘pipemakers’ will,’’ and the other 
said, ‘‘Come to me in my section among the upper Cherokees, you 
can accomplish more among them than in the Lower Towns.’’ 
James Vann gave proof of his willingness by his hospitality. He 
entertained the missionaries in his home and went with them to 
another meeting of the chiefs and when in 1801, they returned to 
found the first Christian Mission to the Cherokees, it was he, 
James Vann, who gave them valiant aid. 


It was his widow? who had married again after Vann’s death, 
who became the first Christian convert at Spring Place. Fortu- 
nately, James Vann’s mantle of helpfulness to the missionaries 
fell upon Charles Hicks, able interpreter,?: for years Assistant 
Principal Chief? and for a short while before his death, Principal 
Chief.?* 


When James Vann died his younger brother, Joseph, was only 
twelve years** old. Through the years he amassed a fortune and 
was known as ‘‘Rich Joe’’ Vann.?* His home dominates the sur- 


'sJ. Taylor Hamilton, History of the Moravian Church, (Bethlehem, Pa., 
1900), p. 269. 

19Revy. Edmund Schwarze, Op Cit., p. 55. 

20Rev. George White, The Historical Collections of Georgia, (New York, 
1854) p. 567; The Missionary Herald, p. 73. 

21Rey. Edmund Schwarze, Op. Cit., p. 180. 

22Dr. W. R. L. Smith, Op. Cit., p. 134. 

23Rev. Edmund Schwarze, Op. Cit., p. 180. 

24Letter from John Gambold to Return J. Meigs owned by Mrs. Penelope 
Allen, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


ps 2sDr. Emmett Starr of Oklahoma, The Vann Family and History of the Vann 
ouse. 
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rounding country, overlooking the site of the old Mission House 
which became Murray County’s first Court House,:* and also 
the churchyard ‘‘in the orchard,’’ where he buried the remains of 
Margaret Vann, Crutchfield’ the first Moravian convert, of Chief 
Charles Hicks,** soldier of the war of 1812 and Moravian convert, 
and of Mrs. John Gambold,* the gifted Christian teacher. 


Rev. W. J. Cotter° of Griffin, Georgia, thus described Joseph 
Vann and his home: 


““He was six feet and six inches tall, a man of 
wealth, fond of horses and racing. I saw him in 1833. 
His negro quarter was three miles out, at Mill Creek. 
The brick home was made of good material, planned by a 
skilled architect and the work was done by a master 
builder. This magnificent residence was the equal of 
any in the civilized portion of the state, and there was 
not another like it from the Chattahoochee to the Ten- 
nessee River.’’ 


The manner of wresting this home from its owner, and its 
seizure by covetous men?! brought censure upon the state. William 
N. Bishop, Agent for the state, and Spencer Riley, on March 2, 
1835, fought for its possession, one of them actually setting fire 
to it on the inside. Joseph Vann and his family after hiding in 
one room were forced to leave in the snow. 


It is almost pleasing to read in an old court record” an in- 
junction against William N. Bishop, forbidding him to trespass 
upon twenty-three specified lots of land, the property of Joseph 
Vann. Bishop was the Agent for the state and on account of 


26Charles H. Shriner, History of Murray County, (1911), p. 15; Moravian 
Mission site worked by Gov. John Milledge, Chapter D. A. R., and State D. A. R. 

27The Missionary Herald, p. 73. 

2eGrave of Charles Hicks marked with Government headstone by Mrs, J. 
L. Beeson, State Historian, D. A. R. 1930-32; Rev. Edmund Schwarze, Op. Cit., 
p-. 181. 

zs] bid., p. 144. 

20Wesleyan Christian Advocate, 1910, articles by Rev. W. J. Cotter. Quota- 
tion published in Charles H. Shriner, Op. Cit. 

31Grant Foreman, Indian Removal, (University of Oklahoma Press, 1932), 
p. 251; The Georgia Journal, Milledgeville, April 7, 1835; George McGruder 
Battey, Jr., History of Rome and Floyd County, (Atlanta, Ga., 1922), p. 85. 


szCharles H. Shriner, Op. Cit., p. 10. 
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his ecupidity was willing to act in direct opposition to Governor 
Lumpkin’s orders.* 


Fortune-seeking white men wished also to possess the home 
of Elias Boudinot.%* The Governor would not allow the applica- 
tion for the grant to be issued for lot 124, 14th Dist., 3rd sec., Elias 
Boudinot’s property; and wrote to him that such a grant would 
violate the laws* of Georgia. He wrote to William N. Bishop,* 
the Agent, to have speedy justice done to Boudinot and to all well 
disposed Cherokees. 


Joseph Vann moved his one hundred slaves into Tennessee*’ 
and did not go west, though his son did. Vann was killed in a 
most peculiar accident? —by the explosion of the boiler on his 
steam boat ‘‘Luey Walker’’. On November 1, 1844, on the Ohio 
river near Louisville, Kentucky, a race was on, and ‘‘Rich Joe’’, 
wishing to go faster ordered bacon to be thrown into the furnace! 
The steam arose with such force that the boiler exploded and 
caused the owner’s death. ‘‘Rich Joe’s’’ body was buried on the 
bank of the Ohio, near Louisville. 


His interesting house is visited by many tourists, who admire 
the quaint Indian carving on the tall mantel pieces, the wrought- 
iron hinges to the doors, especially the stair case—spoken of as the 
hanging stair case—the removable panel near the big fireplace 


and the patterns of the mouldings, where the walls meet the ceil- 
ings. 


The builder** of this house and of the McNair house and of 
the foundation of the Hildebrand house was Robert Howell who 
was born in Virginia and died in 1834, and was buried at Spring 
Place. Mr. Howell was a fine brick mason and his work exempli- 


fied by its beauty and lasting quality is perfectly expressed by 
Lanier : 


‘‘His song was only living aloud, 
His work, a singing with his hand.’’ 


:3Wilson Lumpkin, Op. Cit., p. 367. 
s4Ibid., p. 364-365. 

ssIbid., p. 362-363. 

ssIbid., p. 364-365. 

s7Dr. Emmett Starr, Op. Cit. 

se] bid. 


°From letter of John H. Shanklin, Benton, Tenn., to Miss Willie S. White, 


Home of John Martin, Treasurer of the Cherokee 
Nation, at Carter’s Quarters, Murray County, Ga. 
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THE HOME OF JOHN MARTIN 


*‘Judge John Martin had been treasurer of the Cherokee Na- 
tion before the removal west. He was a useful and prominent 
citizen of the Nation. He died from fever near Fort Gibson, 
Oct. 17, 1840, at the age of 55 years, 11 months and 27 days. 
He was buried at Fort Gibson and the inscription on the monument 
over his stone-walled grave recites that ‘‘he was the chief justice 
of the supreme court of the Cherokee Nation’’ —so writes Grant 
- Foreman” in his book, ‘‘Indian Removal.’’ 


Of all the homes of chiefs in the Cherokee Nation, the home 
of John Martin alone appears, as all the others should appear, in 
a well-kept, prosperous-looking, beautiful manner. 


It is situated on the Federal Road*! near the Coosawattee 
River. In John Martin’s day, the Federal Road was the great 
highway, and on it were droves of horses, hogs, mules, driven 
from Kentucky and Tennessee to Augusta and Savannah. There 
was much more travel on this highway than on the one by New 
Echota, where Benjamin Gold‘ of Cornwall, Conn., father-in-law 
of Elias Boudinot, wrote to, his brother in a letter dated 8th of 
December, 1829, that ‘‘their large wagons of six horses go to 
Augusta and bring a great load; and you will see a number of 
them together. There is much travel through this place. I have 
seen eleven of those large wagons pass by Mr. Boudinot’s house in 
company.’’ 

The broad valley of the Coosawattee filled with its wilderness 
of waving corn, actually gives one ‘‘visions of golden treasuries 
of corn’’, 


Ever since the removal of the Indians to the west, this home 
has been in the possession of the Carter*? family. It is said to le 
the largest undivided estate* in Georgia. From the great produc- 


Dalton, Ga., written June 30, 1916, “Mrs. Helen Nicholson, daughter of Robert 
Howell, is nearly 90 years old. She was the youngest of eleven children. Her 
father was employed by Vann, McNair, and Hildebrand.” 

4oGrant Foreman, Op. Cit., p. 238, footnote; Dr. W. R. L. Smith, Op. Cit., 
p. 140. 

41Charles H. Shriner, Op. Cit., p. 12. 

42Mary Brinsmade Church, Op. Cit., p. 16. 

4sWilson Lumpkin, Op. Cit., Vol. I, p. 313. 

asLucian Laniar Knight, Georgia’s Landmarks, Memorials, and Legends, 
(Atlanta, Ga., 1913), Vol. I, p. 809. 
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tiveness of the land, the following Georgia colloquialism has arisen: 
‘‘He has as much money as Carter has oats.’’ Th> place where 
Martin’s one hundred slaves had their residence is today, in Mur- 
ray County, called Carter’s Quarter. 


John Martin joined Elias Boudinot, Major Ridge and other 
far-seeing Cherokees in their willingness to emigrate, not because 
they wished to leave their country, but because they believed, in 
the words of one*® of them ‘‘If one hundred persons are ignorant 
of their true position and are so completely blinded as not to see 
the destruction that awaits them, then we can see strong reasons 
to justify the actions of a minority of fifty persons in doing what 
the majority would do if they understood the conditions to save 
the nation from political thraldom.’’ 


John Martin was given permission’*® to occupy his _ place 
through the year 1835, according to a letter from Governor Wilson 
Lumpkin ‘‘should he use his influence to bring Georgia’s Indian 
affairs to a final issue.’’ Gov. Lumpkin, in another letter*” wrote 
of this Chief—‘‘Every indulgence and lenity has been and will 
be extended to Martin and others on whom the law might be 
brought to bear and who are believed to be honestly disposed to 
bring to a close our Indian controversies‘? and prevent further 
litigation.”’ 


In giving up this home, with its sylvan beauty, it causes no 
wonder when one reads the words of Rev. Mr. Cotter‘? on the 
family’s leave-taking, when he said ‘‘I saw his daughter sweep the 
house and burn the broom for good luck, walk out and start on 
the long journey, no doubt with a sad heart.’’ 


The house is quaint and old-fashioned and beautiful. The 
mantel pieces have Indian carvings and the iron door hinges are 
of Indian workmanship. The grounds seem immense as the house 
is in the midst of a green, level plain, dotted with clumps of giant 
trees. The old Indian Spring-house was in existence until a few 
years ago, when it had to be replaced. No one can be indifferent 


4sDr. W. R. L. Smith, Op. Cit., p. 157. 
4sWilson Lumpkin, Op. Cit., p. 314. 
s1[bid., p. 317. 

4sIbid., p. 312. 

‘sCharles H. Shriner, Op. Cit., p. 16. 


Home of David McNair near Tennga, Tenn. 


Le pias 
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to a spot of such natural beauty or to a body of land of such 
tremendous productiveness. 


THE HOME OF CHIEF DAVID McNAIR 


In 1818, when commissioners ran the line between the states 
of Georgia and Tennessee, which line was ‘‘measured and mile- 
marked’’, the report was: ‘‘Old Mr. Ross is two miles and eigh- 
teen®®? yards in Tennessee; David McNair is one mile and one 
fourth in Tennessee.’’ Georgia can almost claim the two sites! 


The McNair house, even in its last moments, after the work- 
men on the mproved Federal Road* had cut down the long, long 
row of cedars, which must have originally led to the old log stand; 
after the road had passed to the rear of the house instead right 
through it; this house commanded the most entrancing view of 
the broad acres on the Conasauga River. 


The handsome brick home, the first brick house in Polk Co., 
Tennessee, to be owned by an Indian was built by Robert Howell 
in 1827 or 1828. Robert Howell left his place in Tennessee* 
(which was where the little railroad station Patty is now) to go 
south to build homes for Joseph Vann** and for David MeNair.* 
Both Vann and McNair lived at or near their respective home 
sites before their handsome brick homes were built. 


All five homes pictured in this article were types of the homes 
of wealthy Southern planters and slave owners, with the added 
distinction of Indian carvings on the mantel pieces and mouldings 
and of Indian iron-work. In the McNair house was a mantel 
piece, unlike anything in any of the other houses. It has been 
admired extravagantly, although there are no Indian carvings on 
it. 


soJohn Haywood, Civil and Political History of the State of Tennessee up 
to the year 1796, (Knoxville, Tenn.), p. 13. 

s1Built in 1813. 

szJohn H. Shanklin, Benton, Tenn., in Chattanooga News, Nov. 3, 1922. 

ssJohn H. Shanklin, Benton, Tenn., n letter to Miss Willie S. White, June 
30, 1916. 

ssThe Missionary, April 18, 1825, published at Mount Zion, Hancock County; 
John H. Shanklin, in letter to Miss Willie S. White, Dalton, Ga. 

ssJohn H. Shanklin, in letter to Miss Willie S. White, June 30, 1916. 
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In two adjacent downstairs rooms there were corner-fireplaces 
and over one mantel piece, a panel was removable. The rafters 
in this house were of peeled pine poles and they were pinned to- 
gether with wooden pegs. No nails were used in the construction. 


It is the people who adorned this home that lend interest to 
it. It was in this home that John Howard Payne*’ was entertain- 
ed after his thirteen-day imprisonment by the Georgia Guard* 
at Spring Place, in December, 1835. In Payne’s own words we 
read ‘‘It so chanced that I got upon the direct road to MecNair’s, 
some fifteen miles off and within the chartered limits of Tennessee. 
It is an Indian family. Nothing could be kinder or more cordial 
than my reception and treatment, notwithstanding the _ story, 
probably they fancied of my being still pursued thither for fresh 
torment by the guard. They looked upon me as one risen from 
the dead.’’ 


David MeNair,®* in 1820, was the keeper of the Stand and 
the boat-yard at the South end of the Portage, while Michael 
Hildebrand” kept the Stand and the boat-yard, twelve miles 
away at the North end of the Portage. Indian traders used this 
shorter route’! in coming by water from the Ohio River, through 
Kentucky and Tennessee rivers to the Ocoee. Then coming across 
this twelve mile portage, to MeNair’s, the last one of the three 
portages* on their route, they would sail down the Conasauga 
and thence to the Gulf of Mexico. It was a much shorter jour- 
ney®* than to go down the Ohio, into the Mississippi River. In 
1821, Governor McMinn of Tennessee suggested that a canal be 
built along this Portage route and later at the suggestion of the 
State of Tennessee, the United States made a survey*: for one. 


s7George Magruder Battey, Jr., Op. Cit., p. 70. 


seAdiel Sherwood P. Force, Gazeteer of the State of Georgia, (Washing 
City, 1837), p. 19. f e of Georgia, (Washington 


ssLetter from John Gambold to J. Return Meigs, owned by Mrs. P. Allen, 
eeepc ce John H. Shanklin in the Sunday Times, Chattanooga, Tenn.. 
ov. 16, : 


oJ. D. Clemens of Benton, Tenn., in Knoxville Sentinel. 
s1]bid. 
sz] bid, 
63] bid. 
sal bid, 
ss] bid. 
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A copy of David MeNair’s Boat-Yard* record of goods has 
been found for the year 1827, and all articles of trade are enum- 
erated—one of the items being twelve thousand gallons of liquor. 


After McNair had amassed wealth he built the brick home, 
with brick smoke-house,*’ brick slave houses,** and a long brick 
ell** to, the dwelling, which was torn away before the picture was 
made. 


When Indian affairs in Georgia had reached a crisis and the 
Moravian Mission at Spring Place was closed, David MeNair in- 
vited Mr. Clauder” the missionary and his family and Miss 
Ruede,”' the school teacher who lived with them, to come to a 
place on his farm, where for three years he maintained them. 
Having no church, Mr. Clauder” became an itinerant preacher, 
and he not only kept his flock together but added to it. He held 
his last service’ there August 28, 1836. 


David McNair helped the missionaries in every possible 
manner. He kept them from starvation,” he assisted them in 
establishing a new station,”* he gave them a home.”’ Finally he 
laid aside the burden of life and Mr. Clauder,”* the missionary, 
prepared his body for burial and used the Moravian ritual at the 
burial service. 


The writer has met a woman whose father and grandfather 
assisted at David MeNair’s burial. He-was a Captain in the war 
of 1812, and a Government headstone” has been placed at his 
grave. Mrs. Delilah McNair was a sister of Joseph Vann of 
Spring Place, Georgia; she was a Moravian convert and went to 


66John H. Shanklin of Benton, Tenn. 

s7Mr. and Mrs. James Headrick, Cisco, Ga. 

se] bid. 

so bid. 

7oRey. Edmund Schwarze, Op. Cit., p. 207. 

mJ bid. 

72] bid., p. 206. 

mI bid., p. 204. 

mI bid., p. 207. 

75] bid., p. 104. 

7s] bid., p. 157. 

77] bid., 4 ote 

rs] bid., 

79War Sea found by Mrs. J. L. Beeson, State Historian D. A, R. 1930-32. 
A Government Headstone has been placed at his grave. 

soDr, Emmett Starr, Op. Cit. 
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Spring Place, eighteen miles distant, for baptism’. A beautiful 
story is told of her. 


When she read the letter announcing the date of her baptism, 
She ran out into the garden laughing and weeping at the same 
time, lifting her hands to heaven and said, ‘‘Dear Lord, here am I, 
do with me as thou wilt.’’ 


When the Cherokees were emigrating in 1838, Mrs. McNair 
and her daughters were driven away in their own carriage.* 
While they were awaiting the arrival of boats at Charleston on 
the Hiwassee, Mrs. McNair died and the United States officers 
gave permission for her body to be brought back to her home for 
burial. She was placed in a grave beside her husband. In 1846, 
before the war between the states, descendants’ of the McNairs 
came from the state of Oklahoma, and placed over their parents’ 
erave a horizontal marble slab, with this inscription: ‘‘David and 
Delilah McNair who departed this life, the former on the 15th 
day of August, 1836, the latter on the 31st of November, 1838. 
Their children being natives of the Cherokee Nation and having 
to go west, leave this monument not only to tell their regard for 
their parents but to guard their sacred ashes from the unhallowed 
intrusion of the white man.’’ 


Around the graves they built a solid wall of large limestone 
rocks, two feet thick. Both the wall and the broken slab on the 
graves have been mended by interested people.®: 


In the Spring of 1932, this beautiful old house was struck 
by a tornado, when the roof just below the eaves, and the chimneys 
were shorn off as smoothly as if some Brobdignag had used his 
sword against it. The injury was such that in this year, 1933, it 
has been torn down.* 


Tennessee and Georgia too, are poorer by the destruction of 
the McNair house. It was the most interesting of all the Cherokee 


etRev. Edmund Schwarze, Op. Cit., p. 139. 
*Told to the writer by daughter of the man who witnessed their going from 
home. 
83J. D. Clemens in the Knoxville Sentinel. 
84] bid. 
e5Dr. R. C. Kemp and the D. A. RJ. D. Clemens in the Knoxville Sentinel, 
also the P. T. A. of Conasauga, Tenn. 


ssLetter to writer from Robert Sparks Walker, author of Torchlights of the 
Cherokees, July 25, 1933. 
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homes on account of the handsome house, the cemetery, and the 
broad, fertile, picturesque acres. 


THE HOME OF CHIEF PETER HILDEBRAND 


When rivers were the highways, this home®” was in the center 
of activities. It is now in such a quiet and lonely spot that one 
wonders how it could ever have been otherwise. 


Chief Hildebrand, at the North end of the twelve mile port- 
age®* from the Ocoee to the Conasauga River, kept the Stand and 
Boat House on the beautiful green waters of the Ocoee, near the 
present town of Benton, Tennessee, while Chief David McNair’s* 
place was at the South end of the portage on the Conasauga River, 
near the present town of Conasauga, Tennessee. 


Both of these Chiefs amassed a fortune as there was much 
travel on this route. Both began their lives in simple log houses, 
but both men later on,*° built handsome homes. The Hildebrand 
house is still a place of beauty, and it is pleasing to know that 
The Historical Society of Polk County, Tennessee, has taken over 
its up-keep. 


Peter Hildebrand*' was of German descent, and his influ- 
ence in the Cherokee Nation was due to his marriage to Nancy 
Harland, granddaughter of the heroine, Nancy Ward, the 
Wild Rose of the Cherokees, whose grave has been marked by the 
D. A. R. of Tennessee. 


Hildebrand’s new home was built on the south bank of the 
Ocoee, and was the first framed™ house built south of the Ocoee 
River. It was seven years in the building. The architect was 


s7John H. Shanklin in Chattanooga Times, Nov. 3, 1922. 

se] bid. 

ssJ bid. 

s0Robert Howell’s History, given by his daughter, Mrs. Helen Nicholson, to 
John H. Shanklin of Benton, Tenn. 

21J. D. Clemmer of Benton, Tenn. 

s2John H. Shanklin of Benton, Tenn. 

e3John H. Shanklin in Chattanooga Times, Nov. 3, 1922; John Haywood, Op. 
Cit., p. 47; Nancy Ward in turn was descended from the great Cherokee Chief 
Oconostota—The Wild Rose of the Cherokees, by E. Sterling King, (Nashville, 
Tenn.) 

24J. D. Clemmer of Benton, Tenn.; John H. Shaklin of Benton, Tenn. 
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James Killian*s and he is buried in the little cemetery’ in the 
rear of the home. Other graves are there, with headstones still 
standing, but on the limestone rock the lettering has become un- 
decipherable. Killian’s is now the only grave known to be there. 


The masonry in this home was done by Robert Howell,’’ the 
man who built both the Vann and the McNair homes. Mrs. Helen 
Nicholson, who in 1916 was nearly ninety years old, and who was 
Robert Howell’s youngest child, remembered perfectly the details. 


Chief Hildebrand* never wore hat or coat or shoes. He own- 
ed much land and many slaves, but he would never sell corn.** 
He gave it to people who had need of it, ‘‘consequently there were 
many who needed it’’. 


When the beautiful home was finished, Chief Hildebrand 
decided it was too handsome to live in, so he built a log house' 
near by and made his home in it, so that he could really enjoy life. 


Jabel Parks of Atlanta, in 1925, wrote: ‘‘I used to play with 
his son, Mike, when I was a small boy—they had pet cub bears. 
The original farm has been divided into six farms. Hildebrand‘! 
went West over seventy years ago.’’ The family must have kept 
up its generosity’? after they went to, the West, for we read of a 
good miller named Hildebrand who added one hundred pounds 
of flour to a loaded wagon, after the occupant said, ‘‘I have no 
money to pay you.’’ 


In the front rooms of the frame house, the baseboards are 
exquisite. They are of broad walnut plank, two and a half feet 
wide. In some ways this house is the most beautifully finished 
of the five shown. The back veranda, with its arch at the end, 
is very picturesque, and an innovation for that day was to have 
the big kitchen adjacent to the dining room instead of far away, 
as was the usual custom. The rafters in this house are of sawed 
lumber and are pinned together with wooden pegs. 


aay Parks in letter to writer dated Aug. 13, 1928. 
96 ld. 
s7John H. Shanklin in letter to Miss Willie S. White, June 30, 1916. 


ee Parks in letter to writer dated Aug. 13, 1928. 
$9 ld. 


100] bid. 
101] bid. 
'ozDr. Edmund Schwarze, Op. Cit., p. 286. 
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This house, and the Boudinot house and the Vann house and 
the Ross house should all be restored to their one-time beauty, 
and kept as patriotic shrines, in memory of those noble Cherokee 
men and women of the past, many of whom both Georgia and 
Tennessee can claim as distinguished citizens. 


““In Christ there is no East or West, 
In Him no South nor North, 

But one great Fellowship of Love 
Throughout the whole wide earth. 


In Him shall true hearts everywhere 

Their high communion find, 

His service is the golden cord 

Close-binding all mankind.”’ —John Oxenham. 


THE CHOUTEAUS 
Their Contributions to the History of the West 
(Continued) 


PART II 


DIPLOMATIC AND SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS OF THE 
CHOUTEAUS . 


BY HARRIETTE JOHNSON WESTBROOK 


DIPLOMATIC AND SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 
OF THE CHOUTEAUS. 


(Continued from the June Issue) 


Madame Marie Therése Bourgeois Chouteau seems to have 
occupied an elevated social position in New Orleans during the 
French régime and later in St. Louis. While extensive records 
to uphold this statement are not available, three things definitely 
indicate its truth. The first of these is the lifelong friendship 
of the French Governor, St. Ange de Bellerive and the Chouteau- 
Lacléde family ; the second is the regal aplomb with which Madame 
Chouteau maintained her laison with Laclede without losing so- 
cial position; and third, is the natural air of aristocracy about 
her sons which enabled them to mingle on terms of perfect equal- 
ity with high-born Spaniards who succeeded the French in the 
control of Louisiana, and with prominent and aristocratic men of 
the United States, and with various European visitors of rank. 


Louis St. Ange de Bellerive was a French officer who accom- 
panied Bourgmont in Kansas in 1724. In 1765 St. Ange surren- 
dered Ft. Chartres to the British and transferred the French cap- 
ital to St. Louis where he held authority until 1770. Here he died 
in 1774 at the age of seventy-three years. At the time of his death 
he was living in the home of Madame Chouteau and Lacléde. 


Nees P. E. History of the Missouri River. Kans. Hist. Col’s. vol. IX, 
p. 310. 
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The Chouteau steamer which made the annual trip up the Missouri 
in 1851 was named the St. Ange in honor of this old family 
friend. 


When Auguste Chouteau was a tiny baby his mother was 
separated from his father, charging the latter with extreme cruel- 
ty. No legal divorce was ever obtained. This may have been due 
to the Catholic faith of the Chouteau family. About eight years 
after the separation, Madame Chouteau and Pierre Lacléde Liguest 
established a home together and she bore him several children. 
Although this union could have no legal or religious sanction, 
the social position of the two contracting parties and the high 
esteem in which each was held, seem to have prevented any social 
ostracism of them or their children.2, While such irregular rela- 
tionships were common between white men and Indian women on 
the frontier, and were often the center of happy family groups, 
it was something of an achievement for a white man and a white 
woman to so successfully defy convention. According to French 
law, Madame Chouteau’s children by Lacléde all bore the name 
of her undivoreed husband. 


A brief perusal of Houck’s Spanish Régime in Missouri, which 
consists of translated documents from the archives of the Indies in 
Seville, will show in what esteem the Spanish authorities held 
Don Pedro Lacléde, Don Agustin Chouteau and Don Pedro Chou- 
teau. Benito Vasquez, captain of Spanish militia at St. Louis and 
later ayudante mayor, married Julia Papin, a cousin of Auguste 
Chouteau.2 Lacléde’s partner, St. Maxent, was allied by marriage 
with two of the Spanish governors of Louisiana. Don Luis de Un- 
zaga married one of the St. Maxent girls. He was succeeded in 
1777 by Don Bernardo de Galvez, as governor, and Galvez married 
Felicitas de St. Maxent. Young Galvez became Governor of Louis- 
iana when he was only twenty-one years of age. It brings the 
social life of the frontier rather close to that of the Spanish court 
when we consider that Galvez was the nephew of Don Joseph de 
Galvez, Secretary of State of Spain and president of the Council 


2Chent, W. J., Rene Auguste Choteau. Dictionary American Biog. vol. 4, 
p. 94. 
sHouck, Louis. Spanish Regime in Missouri. vol. I, p. 54 n. 
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of the Indies.* The young governor’s father was viceroy of Mex- 
ico at that time.® 


By 1775 the Chouteau-Lacléde business and estate were firm- 
ly established in St. Louis. The Chouteaus never let fur-trading 
interfere with their progress in agriculture and along other lines. 
In an agricultural report made by Lieut. Gov. Francisco Cruzat to 
Gov. Unzaga in 1774, Lacléde is credited with harvesting 400 
quintals of wheat when the majority of the other farmers har- 
vested less than 100 quintals. In his next annual report, Cruzat 
says; 


‘‘Don Pedro Lacléde, who has been earnestly cul- 
tivating hemp for some years, has at length succeeded in 
producing a goodly quantity, and is sending 30 quintals 
in rope to the city as a sample.’’s 


Auguste Chouteau seems first to merit mention by the Spanish 
authorities in 1777 when Cruzat sent Galvez a list of the subjects 
eranted permission to go up the ‘‘Misury’’ to trade and a state- 
ment of the value of the merchandise each was allowed. Those 
licensed to trade among the Big Osages [Pahatsi] were Agustin 
Chouteau, Silvestre Labadia, Alexo Rondo, Pedro Marly, and 
Monsieur Beletre. The other tribes to, whom traders were sent 
were the Little Osages [Utsehta], Misuris, Canzes, Republicas, 
Mahas, Panis, and Hotos.7 Seventeen traders in all were accred- 
ited to the Missouri valley. Auguste Chouteau’s amount of mer- 
chandise was valued at 10,000 libras of deerskin, while the average 
of the others was 2862 libras. 


Several members of the Chouteau dynasty were members 
and officers in the Spanish militia by 1780. In a letter from 
Cruzat to Galvez, dated December 27, 1780, Don Augustin Chou- 
teau is named as lieutenant ‘‘since in him are found the qualities 


4Houck, Op. Cit. vol. I. p. 135. 

In 1785 Galvez became Captain General of Louisiana, Florida and Cuba. 
Later he succeeded his father as viceroy of Mexico. He was made a Count and 
decorated with the Cross of the Order of Charles III for his work in the Revo- 
lution after Spain entered the war. Galveston is named for this illustrious 
family. Ibid. 

sHouck, vol. I p. 100. 

7Houck, Op. Cit., vol. I, p. 139, 
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of honor, activity, and zeal necessary for the position.’’® Among 
the enlisted men named we find; 


“Gabriel Serre -merchant- age 45- from Canada 
Silvestre Labadia  - trader - 43 - France 
Pedro Chouteau - merchant - 22 - New Orleans 
Joseph Papen -merchant- 36 - Canada.’’ 


Gabriel Cerré was Auguste Chouteau’s father-in-law, while Sil- 
vestre Labadie and Joseph Papin were his brothers-in law, having 
married Pelagie and Marie Louise Chouteau respectively. 


When Captain Benito Vasquez became ayudante mayor in 
charge of military instruction in St. Louis, he was succeeded by 
Auguste Chouteau as captain of his company.’ Units of local mil- 
itia were necessary in protecting the settlers from Indians and 
in maintaining the Spanish frontier against the tide of English 
settlers. 


Encroachments of the English on the Spanish territory of 
upper Louisiana and the presentation of English medals and ban- 
ners to the natives there so exasperated Cruzat that he sent Agus- 
tin Chouteau to those Indians to make them give up the obnoxious 
gifts. In spite of Cruzat’s loud denunciation of the English for 
giving such things to the savages, he at once sent Chouteau and 
Cerré to New Orleans for a supply of Spanish banners and medals 
to replace the confiscated ones. This occurred during the Revolu- 
tionary war and Cruzat’s letter indicates fear and uneasiness on 
the part of the residents of St. Louis. He begs Galvez to send 
Chouteau and Cerré back at once. In this same letter the writer 
throws some light on the means by which the English procured 
some of their Indian allies. He says; 


‘‘T am contriving to satisfy them more by astute- 
ness than by presents, for, although I work by means 
of presents as much as possible to me, they never reach 
the hundredth part of those which our enemies [the 


eHouck, Op. Cit., vol. I, p. 183. 
sIbid. 
1oHouck, Op. Cit., vol. I, p. 54 n. 
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English] are distributing among them ... a reason 
which makes it possible for them to find as many Indian 
auxiliaries as they wish.’’" 


Baron de Carondelet, in a letter of April 25, 1797, addressed 
to Godoy, ‘‘His Excellency, the Prince of Peace,’’ refers to Don 
Pedro Chouteau and Don Luis Lorimier as his two strongest allies 
in case the enemies’ boats attempt to descend the Mississippi. 
Chouteau was ready to bring five hundred picked savages to, Ft. 
Carondelet for the protection of St. Louis and Lorimier was pre- 
pared to furnish’’ about 200 Chawannes and Abenaquis . . .whom 
.. . he has assembled in a settlement . . . in Cave Girardeau 40 
leagues from St. Louis.’’” 


The voluntary gifts made to the King of Spain, by his sub- 
jects, to, assist him in this war, remind us of the late Liberty Bond 
campaigns. All classes of people in Louisiana were represented 
in these patriotic gifts. There is a touching account of two 
Abenaki chiefs, Crow and Great One, who came in voluntarily to 
say that all the men of their tribe had gone hunting for furs, 
which in the autumn would be turned over to, the governor at 
New Orleans to be placed at the disposal of ‘‘their good and re- 
spectable Father, the king of Spain, their noble protector.’’" 
Since no regular currency was in use in Louisiana then, all the 
patriotic contributions were valued in terms of libras of deer 
skin or furs. Below are the gifts of the Chouteaus and some of 
their friends; 


Don Pedro Chouteau gave 125 libras worth 50 pesos 
‘“Don Carlos Graciot gave 125 libras worth 50 pesos 
Don Bernardo Pratte gave 6244libras worth 25 pesos 


Silvestre Labadia gave 621% libras worth 25 pesos 
Benito, Vasquez gave 25 libras worth 10 pesos 
Manuel Lisa gave 25 libras worth 10 pesos 


Don Agustin Chouteau gave 250 libras worth 100 pesos" 


One wonders how much was sincere personal loyalty and how 
much was politic use of his wealth, which won for Auguste Chou- 


'\Houck, vol. I, p. 177. 
12Houck, vol. II, p. 226. 
13Ibid., p. 297. 
14Ibid., p. 299, 
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teau, the Frenchman, such panergyrics as the following, from an 
official of his adopted sovereign; 


“‘T shall also remember the special recommendation 
which Your Grace gives Don Agustin Chouteau, who 
was chosen to direct the fortification of that post be- 
cause of the capacity, zeal, and love to the royal serv- 
ice which he has shown on various occasions.’’ 


This letter from Intendant Martin Novarro to Cruzat' refers 
to the building of Ft. Carondelet, of which Pierre Chouteau was 
first Commandant. The necessity for this fort arose from fears 
of an invasion of the Mississippi valley by Genet who was assem- 
bling a force upon the Ohio. The situation is explained in a letter 
from Baron Carondelet to Las Casas in 1795. In this he refers to 
Auguste Chouteau as ‘‘a rich man, very friendly to the name of 
Spaniard, and held in the highest esteem by those savages (Osages) 
among whom he and his brother had lived in the early part of 
their career.’’' 


Throughout these years of loyal service to Spain, the Chou- 
teaus did not lose their French identity. In 1804 when New 
Madrid was transferred to France, it seems the natural thing 
to find Pierre Chouteau an official representative of France. 
Pierre Laussat appointed him Agent and Commissary, in charge 
of appraising public buildings which were being transferred from 
Spain to France in New Madrid.’ 


We have sketched briefly some of the dealings of the Chou- 
teaus with the Spaniards and with the early and later French 
authorities in Louisiana. ‘Their relationships with the Indians 
cover all of these years and many more. They were with the 
Indians in war and peace; they bought from them and sold to 
them; they carried the authority of the Spanish king and then of 
the United States government to the Indians; they took to the 
Indians the beneficent influences of the good Jesuit fathers and 
the dire disasters of great epidemics; Chouteaus married into, the 


1sHouck, vol. I, p. 22. 
1sHouck, vol. II, p. 101. 
17Houck, vol. II, p. 338. 
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Shawnee and Osage tribes and were adopted into the Cherokee. 
There was hardly a phase of Indian life on the Mississippi and 
the Missouri from 1765 to 1865 which they did not touch, but their 
greatest interest seems always to have been in the Osages. In 
fact Auguste Chouteau was accused in 1794 by Chief Pacanné of 
the Miamis of showing great favoritism to the Osages. The Chief 
said ; 


‘‘Chouteau is a trader, let us suppose by his talent. 
He has the sole right of going to the Osages to carry 
them their needs, and without doubt to sustain them 
in their rogueries. We, if any of us steals a horse, or 
any other thing, are treated as thieves and as bad sav- 
ages... it is quite the contrary for the Osages when 
they steal, pillage, and kill. They get nothing but 
caresses and are supplied with everything.’’ 


The murder of two white settlers, Adam House and his son, 
by some of the Arkansas Osages in 1800 resulted in a conference 
at F't. Carondelet between White Hair’s Osages and the Spanish 
officials. The head of the murderers’ band voluntarily came in 
to face punishment. He said he was a man and did not fear 
death, but hoped by his own surrender to, save the rest of his tribe 
from punishment. This man was put in chains while his fate 
should be decided and White Hair anxiously awaited the verdict 
of the Spanish officials in regard to the rest of the tribe. De 
Lassus wanted to be as lenient as possible and diplomatic, so he 
gave a dinner which was attended by ‘‘all the officers at the 
post, Don Pedro and Don Agustin Chouteau, the two chiefs, 
Cheveux Blanes and La Cheniere, and two influential men.’’? 


The next day Pierre Chouteau and De Lassus reprimanded 
the Osages severely for the House murders. The prisoner’s fate 
was left in the hands of the governor at New Orleans and it de- 
pended in part upon the future behavior of his tribesmen. Pres- 
ents were given to the other Indians with the understanding that 
they keep peace with the whites and other Indian tribes in the 
future. Since many people think beads were the principal present 


18Houck, vol. 2, p. 96. 
1'8Houck, vol. II, p. 303. 
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given to, the Indians in such affairs it may be of interest to read 
the official list of things given at this time. 


One hundred muskets. 

One hundred pounds of powder, 
Three hundred pounds of bullets. 
Four pieces of limbourg cloth. 
Fifty blankets of two and one-half puntos. 
Fifty white shirts. 

Fifteen pounds of vermilion. 
Two hundred pounds of tobacco. 
Three hundred flints. 

One gross of awls. 

One gross of gun-wad worms. 
One gross of flint-steels. 

Eight pieces of woolen ribbon. 
Two gross of large knives. 

Six kettles. 

Fifty hatchets. 

Six hats. 

Four aunes of silk ribbon. 

Four dozen mirrors. 


This list was attested to by Don Eugenie Alvarez, store keeper 
for the Spanish Government, at St. Louis.7° 


These gifts were ordered by De Lassus and furnished by 
Auguste Chouteau. We cannot pass this episode without noting 
the impression the Chouteaus made on the Lieutenant Governor. 
He says; 


*‘T have been greatly surprised at seeing the con- 
fidence which this tribe places in the Messers. Chou- 
teau, and the manner in which they get along with them. 
For this general peace (although it is possible that it 
may be of short duration) they are the ones who have 
ereatly contributed to it, in particular, Don Pedro 
Chouteau, Commandant of Fort Carondelet. Assured- 
ly he merits the thanks of this Government, for the 


20[bid., p. 310-311. 
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firm and equitable manner with which he maintains 
this tribe and that in sight of everybody, so that from 
the time that these two gentlemen have kept this tribe 
under their care, their raids against us have diminish- 
ed in great part until this time; and furthermore, when, 
on an occasion like this, I know of no one in this post 
(notwithstanding the gain that they could derive from 
them) who have resolved to lodge them and entertain 
them with the generosity which these gentlemen show- 
ed. For one must consider that, besides the presents 
which I have given them, I believe that the amount of 
what the Messers. Chouteau will have supplied them 
with in the week that they have remained in this post, 
and lodged in their houses, cannot but cost them a 
great sum.’”2! 


Two years after this letter was written the Spanish officials 
canceled Auguste Chouteau’s fur-trading monopoly and gave it 
to Manuel Lisa. [There are those who believe this was done by 
bribery.] Pierre Chouteau had such a monopoly on the Arkansas, 
so, in 1802 he moved there from Ft. Carondelet and used his in- 
fluence with the Osages to such good effect that Pahuska or White 
Hair moved his band of Osages to Chouteau’s post on the Ver- 
digris. Pahuska in turn owed much of his power in the tribe to 
Chouteau’s sponsorship.??_ Lisa’s monopoly was short lived. The 
Chouteau’s showed their usual adroitness in getting along with 
the government in power, when the United States acquired Louisi- 
ana in 1804. The license to trade on the Missouri was taken away 
from Lisa and restored to Chouteau at once. 


When the transfer of Louisiana to the United States was 
made, Auguste Chouteau was made one of the three justices of 
the first territorial court.2*| In July of the same year, Pierre 
Chouteau accompanied White Hair and some other Indians to 
Washington. President Jefferson and Chouteau had a confer- 
ence in which the president asked Chouteau to explain the cir- 


21Houck, vol. II, p. 306-307. 
22Thwaites, vol. 13, p. 237 n. 
2sGhent, Rene Auguste Chouteau. p. 94, 
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cumstances of the schism in the Osage ranks. The president seem- 
ed anxious to have the tribe re-united. 


In the early years of United States ownership of Louisiana 
the Chouteaus were active in the local militia in St. Louis just 
as they had been during the Spanish régime. Pierre organized a 
company of which he was captain and Auguste was a colonel. 


When St. Louis was incorporated in 1809 Auguste Chou- 
teau was one of the trustees. Ten years later he held the office 
of United States pension agent for Missouri territory. Most of 
his life was spent in Missouri where he was the wealthiest citizen 
and the largest land-holder.?s 


Between 1808 and 1865 the Chouteaus represented the United 
States government in various Indian treaties. Pierre Chouteau 
acted as agent at the Ft. Clark treaty of 1808 between the Big 
and Little Osages. By this treaty the Osages gave up extensive 
lands in return for the protection afforded by the fort, although 
President Jefferson had promised them a fort in 1804, and again 
in 1806, a fort and trading post, apparently gratuitous. When 
it was finished in 1808, Pierre Chouteau, then United States In- 
dian agent for the Osages, forced or cajoled them into signing 
this treaty.27 This fort is sometimes called Ft. Clark, sometimes 
Ft. Osage. It is the present site of Sibley, Missouri. It is said 
that White Hair protested against signing this treaty, calling it 
a breach of faith.2* The following year the Arkansas Osages sign- 
ed the same treaty. 


In 1815 Auguste Chouteau acted as United States commission- 
er at St. Louis in a treaty with the Kansas Indians. In the sum- 
mer of that year he acted with Gov. Clark of Missouri Territory 
and Gov. Edwards of Illinois in making a treaty with the Sioux, 
Iowa, Sauk and Fox. This treaty, ‘‘the counterpart of the treaty 
of Ghent’’,* was signed at Portage de Sioux near the mouth of 


the Illinois river. 


24Cox, I. J., Lowisiana-Texas Frontier. p. 148. 
25Ghent, p. 95. 

26] bid, 

27Thwaites, vol. 16, p. 275. 
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Three years later in St. Louis, Pierre Chouteau took a leading 
part in a second land cession treaty of the Osages. Gov. William 
Clark, Pierre Menard, and White Hair also signed this treaty. 
The Kickapoos signed a treaty at Edwardsville, Illinois, in 1819, 
by which they ceded their lands on the Wabash. Auguste Chou- 
teau was a commissioner in this treaty as well as in the one amend- 
ing it, which was signed a year later in St. Louis. Chouteau and 
Clark as commissioners signed a land treaty with the Quapaws 
in August 1818.%° 


The Osages signed a third land cession treaty in 1825, in 
which they gave up lands in Arkansas and Kansas. They re- 
served for themselves 7,564,000 acres. Pierre was a witness to 
this treaty which was signed for the Indians by Pahusea, Ching- 
awassa, Khigaischinga, and Nichamani. The Creeks and Cher- 
okees frequently accused the Osages of committing depredations. 
In 1831 these three tribes met in Council at Ft. Gibson to settle 
their disputes. Col. Arbuckle, Capt. Pryor, Capt. Vashon the 
Cherokee agent, Mr. D. D. McNair and Major Paul Liguest Chou- 
teau took part in this council. The conference lasted two weeks 
and was concluded by treaties between the Osages and the aggrieved 
tribes.*" Louis Pharamond Chouteau, sub-agent for the Creeks, 
was another participant. 


In 1832 three commissioners, Gov. Montfort Stokes, Rev. J. F. 
Schermerhorn and Henry L. Ellsworth, were chosen to examine 
lands west of the Mississippi which had been set aside for emi- 
grant Indians and settle the boundary disputes there. The day 
this commission was created Secretary of War Cass wrote a letter 
to A. P. Chouteau asking him to cooperate with these commission- 
ers and give them the benefit of his experience with the Indians. 
Cass also instructed the commissioners to rely upon the judgment 
of Col. Chouteau. 


The commissioners organized at Ft. Gibson, in February 1833, 
with Gov. Stokes chairman. Affairs concerned with the Chero- 
kees, and Creeks and Seminoles were adjusted first. Then the com- 
mission turned its attention to the Osages. The latter were in 


s0Thwaites, vol. 13, p. 132. 
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destitute circumstances and had tried to alleviate their condition 
by a raid on a white settlement from which they emerged equipped 
with food supplies, bedding and utensils. At the request of the 
commission eight hundred Osages came to, Ft. Gibson for a con- 
ference about this raid. Col. A. P. Chouteau was authorized to 
furnish food for these Indians during the council. His cousin 
Augustus Aristide Chouteau was one of the interpreters. Scher- 
merhorn and Ellsworth were determined to move the Osages, once 
more, to a worthless tract. They excused themselves on the ground 
that this would be a good bargain for the government. Chouteau 
bitterly opposed such a move and Clermont was obdurate in his 
refusal to, move again so the matter was dropped. A letter from 
the commission to the Secretary of War, dated April 2, 1833, 
shows the power the Chouteaus held over these Indians. 


“*Col. Chouteau has long been the great friend and 
counsellor of the Osage Nation, and the unlimited in- 
fluence the Chouteaus seem to possess over the nation, 
together with the assurance of a belief that a treaty 
could be made, induced the Commissioners to intrust 
the management of the nation principally to them. 
Indeed, such is their influence that it would be diffi- 
cult if not impracticable to make a treaty against their 
opinion. ’’22 
In the latter part of the 1830’s Mexico, was fomenting trouble 

between the United States and the Indians on her western frontier. 
Our government called upon the Chouteaus several times to go 
among the tribes so affected. Camp Holmes, not far from the 
present Norman, Oklahoma, was established in 1834 by Col. A. P. 
Chouteau when he accompanied the Leavenworth-Dodge expedi- 
tion from Ft. Gibson to the Kiowa country. The prime object of 
this expedition seems to have been to impress and perhaps intim- 
idate the Indians of the Southwest, but the announced purpose 
was to return some Kiowa captives who had been ransomed from 
the Osages. In 1835 Camp Holmes was replaced by Ft. Chouteau 
(also called Ft. Mason) located about five miles northeast of Pur- 
cell.2* This fort was the base from which trade and diplomatic af- 


23U. S. Senate. Documents, 23rd Congress. Ist. Sess. No. 512. vol. IV. 
p. 228. In Foreman’s Pioneer Days, p. 212. 
34Foreman, p. 233. 
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fairs were carried on with the Comanche, Kiowa, and Apache until 
the death of Col. A. P. Chouteau in 1838. 


Major Paul Liguest Choteau was delegated in 1835 to find 
the nomadic Kiowas and bring them into Ft. Gibson for a treaty- 
council. He was away all winter looking for them and finally 
found them near the headwaters of the Colorado.*s They treated 
him with exceptional courtesy and agreed to come to Ft. Gibson 
in 1836 but they forgot to keep their promise. The next winter, 
Major Chouteau sent his son Edward to Camp Holmes and thence 
to the Kiowa-Comanche winter camp on Red River.** Edward re- 
ported that Sheconey, the Comanche chief was angry with the 
whites for he was just beginning to realize the meaning of the 
land treaties which admitted other tribes to his territory.2”7 The 
chief sought to cancel the transaction by burning the treaty paper 
and was planning to make war against the ‘‘invading”’ tribes. 

The following year Col. A. P. Chouteau was requested to find 
out about white prisoners reported to be held by the Comanches. 
Cynthia Ann Parker, later the mother of Chief Quannah Parker, 
was one of them. During this year A. P. and P. L. Chouteau 
were sent out, without available government pay, to make treaties 
with the Plains Indians. A. P. Chouteau was recommended for 
this work by Gov. Stokes, as follows; 


A. P. Choteau is ‘‘better acquainted with the situ- 
ation of Indian tribes, and of Indian manners, habits, 
and dispositions, than any man west of the Mississippi 
River.’’2® 


To further impress the Plains Indians, Chouteau was author- 
ized in 1837 to collect a deputation of Comanche and Kiowa and 
accompany them to Washington. This expedition was frustrated 
by a small-pox epidemic and by the Mexican and Texas troubles. 
The following year, men from eight tribes presented themselves 
to Chouteau at Ft. Chouteau, ready to go to Washington. Again 
the trip had to be postponed and Chouteau tried to lighten their 


35Foreman, p. 224. 
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disappointment by giving them presents. From Ft. Chouteau, 
Col. A. P. Chouteau returned to Ft. Gibson, was taken ill, and 
died December 25, 1838. He was accorded a military funeral 
with all honors and his passing was mourned both by the whites 
and the Indians on the frontier. 


An important peace treaty was entered into at Ft. Gibson in 
1837 by the Kiowa, Apache, and Tawakoni with the Creeks and 
Osages. A. P. Chouteau and Montfort Stokes represented the 
government, Roly McIntosh the Creeks and Clermont the Osages. 
Witnesses were Col. Whistler, Capt. Bonneville and Col. R. L. 
Dodge.‘ This treaty assured peace for hunting parties west of 
the Cross Timbers and safety for the Santa Fe traders. 


Charles P. Chouteau acted as witness for the treaty of 1846 
at Methodist Mission in Kansas when the Kansas ceded, by sale, 
lands to be used by the Pottawatomies. In 1865 the Osages sign- 
ed a removal treaty. The Osage chiefs who signed this were 
Pahuska, Tawashehe, Beaver and Clermont. Black Dog and Louis 
Pharamond Chouteau served as witnesses.‘ 


For ninety-one years members of the Chouteau dynasty were 
almost constantly in the Indian service under Spain or the United 
States. This service may perhaps extend over an even longer 
period, but information is easily available for the years between 
1780 and 1871. We have already traced the Indian service of 
this remarkable family during the Spanish régime and their special 
appointments by the United States government as treaty makers. 
We shall have to go back some years to pick up the thread of the 
story of other services rendered by the Chouteaus to the United 
States in connection with Indian affairs. For half a century 
various members of this family served as agents, sub-agents, and 
other officials in the Indian service in addition to the work they 
did as treaty commissioners. 


Pierre Chouteau was for many years agent for the Big and 
Little Osages at St. Louis. In 1815 August P. Chouteau was 


4oForeman, p. 236. 
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special agent to the same tribes, with Paul Liguest their official 
interpreter. In 1822 P. L. Chouteau was appointed sub-agent to 
the Osages in Missouri, at Ft. Clark, which position he held until 
1831 when he was promoted to the agency. He was emigration 
agent for these people in 1833 and established the new agency for 
them on the Neosho. He remained in the Indian service assigned 
to the Osages until about 1840. 


A. P. Chouteau was given in 1831, the very responsible job 
of the Superintendency of Emigration west of Arkansas. From 
1869 to 1871 Louis Pharmond Chouteau was the official Osage 
interpreter. A more detailed investigation of Indian affairs in 
this period will undoubtedly yield many more official notices of 
contacts between the Chouteaus and the Indians. 


Manuel Lisa and Pierre Menard, sometime partners of the 
Chouteaus, also figured considerably in Indian affairs. In 1815 
Lisa was appointed agent for the tribes on the Missouri, above 
the Kansas river. At the same time Pierre Menard was agent for 
the Shawnees, Delawares, Peorias, Piankeshaws and Kickapoos. 
Pierre Menard Jr. became sub-agent for the Pottawatomies in 
1829 and for the Peorias and related groups in 1834. 


To thoroughly understand the relations existing between the 
Indians and members of the Chouteau family is to be perfectly 
familiar with the life stories of Jean Pierre Chouteau and his son 
Col. A. P. Chouteau. Let us review briefly some of the unofficial 
connections of Pierre Chouteau Sr. with the Indians. 


Pierre Chouteau spent nearly all of his life with the Osage 
Indians. Coming to St. Louis when he was about five years old, 
he once said his schooling was received in ‘‘1’’ acedémie Osage’’ 
yet it is said he could quote Horace in the original.** Before he 
was thirty-five years old the Osages formally granted him a tract 
of land in grateful acknowledgment of his friendship and ser- 
vices of many years.*! 


Pierre Chouteau and his son Auguste Pierre were in the 
group of men who organized the St. Louis Missouri Fur company 


44Ghent, J Pi Ch : ; : 
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in 1809. This company was commissioned the same year to re- 
turn the Mandan chief Shahaka to his people, since the previous 
attempt had ended in failure. The contract which Governor Lewis 
made with the company stipulated that the military escort for the 
expedition must consist of at least ‘‘125 effective men of the 
territorial militia of whom forty must be expert American rifle- 
men’’. He expressly appointed Pierre Chouteau to head the ex- 
pedition until the chief should be safely delivered to his own peo- 
ple. The fur company were to, receive $7,000 for this errand. 


The expedition left St. Charles about June 15. If one may 
judge from the preparations the company made for their trip 
they did not intend to fail. Every member of the company, except 
Morrison, who sent his brother Samuel, accompanied the expedi- 
tion. Nine barges and one canoe were required for transporta- 
tion. Shahaka arrived safely at home on September 24. Ft. Man- 
dan was erected at this time. About November 20, Lisa and Pierre 
and their companions were back in St. Louis.‘ 


The St. Louis Fur Company was dissolved in 1814. About 
six years later Pierre went into semi-retirement on his plantation 
near St. Louis. The Marquis de Lafayette was his guest there in 
1825. Pierre Chouteau’s life was an active one over a long period 
of years. When he was 82 years old, he made the voyage to St. 
Louis and return.‘7 He lived nearly another decade at his St. 
Louis home. Chouteau had eight sons and one daughter. The 
daughter married Bartholomew Berthold, partner of Pierre Chou- 
teau Jr. A. P., Pierre Jr., and Paul Liguest were the sons of 
Chouteau’s first white wife, Pelagie Kiersereau. Cyprian, Louis 
Pharamond, Frederick, and Francis were also his sons, as, perhaps, 
was James, Some of these last five sons were by Osage mothers. 
There is a record of the baptism in 1822 of two, Osage boys, brothers, 
named Francis and James Chouteau. They may have been sons 
or grandsons of Pierre Chouteau Sr. At any rate, we know he 
had a son named Francis. Cyprian, Frederick, and Francis were 
traders to the Kaw Indians. Frederick established a trading post 
in the Kaw country in 1827 and moved it in 1830 to Valencia. 


asGhent, Early Far West, p. 120. 
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Cyprian established, in 1828, on the Kansas river, a post for 
the Shawnee and Delaware trade. In a few years he married 
Nancy Francis, daughter of John Francis, hereditary chief of the 
Shawnees.‘® Due to this marriage and to his long residence among 
them, Cyprian Chouteau came to have a great deal of influence 
over the Shawnees. 


In later years he took a leading part in some of the enter- 
prises of his white neighbors. Frémont organized his first expedi- 
tion at Cyprian Chouteau’s trading post near the Shawnee Manual 
Labor School, now Westport, Kansas. Frémont chose Lucien 
Maxwell for one of his hunters and Christopher Carson for his 
guide. The men recruited for the expedition were largely the 
French inhabitants of St. Louis.** His post was frequently the 
main outfitting station for caravans engaged in the Santa Fe 
trade. When Kansas was preparing to organize as a territory in 
1854, Gov. A. H. Reeder appointed Cyprian Chouteau one of the 
three judges of the 17th election district. He officiated at the 
election held in March, 1855 at Shawnee Methodist Church to 
elect members of the territorial council and the House of Repre- 
sentatives.*° He was at one time county commissioner of Johnson 
County, Kansas. 


In 1858 a massacre of free-state settlers took place near 
the Chouteau trading post in Linn Co. Kansas. This massacre is 
sometimes called ‘‘Marais de Cynes’’ and sometimes the Hamelton 
massacre.*! During the years when the slavery controversy was 
rocking the state in the Mississippi valley, Cyprian Chouteau 
and the other members of his family were sought as allies by 
first one side and then the other. The family seems to have 
achieved a fair degree of neutrality, or at least to have lent some 
assistance to both sides. 


Capt. Louis Chouteau of St. Louis took part in the meeting 
which named Osawatomie Kansas. This name is a composite word 
taken from the names of the Osage and Pottawatomie tribes.* 


‘sSpencer, Shawnee Indians, Kans. Hist. Col. vol. X, p. 392. 
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Cyprian’s brother Frederick spent most of his life among 
the Kaws. <A letter from him to W. W. Cone, written at Westport 
in 1880 gives a few reminiscences of his life in the Kaw country. 


“The Kaw Indians had their village at mouth of 
Big Blue, where it empties into the Kaw river. After 
I removed the trading from the south side of the Boone 
farm and went and built below the mouth of American 
Chief creek, then the Kaws came down near the trading 
house. The Fool Chief built on the north side of the 
river, the Hard Chief on the west side about two miles 
then above mission, the American Chief on the creek. 
That was in 1832 .... The agent had 300 acres of land 
broke, fenced and planted for them in 1835, and the 
Fool Chief’s village would go and camp there for a 
month, dry corn and also pumpkins, and gather their 
beans. I went with the agent and selected the most 
suitable place for a field. Also there was 300 acres 
selected this side of the river for the Hard Chief’s 
village.’’s* 


While the lives of Francis, Cyprian, and Frederick Chouteau 
are colorful, their half-brother A. P. Chouteau typifies the romance 
of the frontier. He was a star actor in the drama so aptly describ- 
ed by W. J. Ghent in referring to Ft. Gibson. 


‘‘To this region, thronging with savages, often at 
war, came Indian agents, soldiers, missionaries, traders, 
and land speculators; and it remained for many years 
the theatre of the most stirring and colorful drama to 
be found anywhere on the old frontier.’’™ 


After his graduation from West Point the glamor of military 
life always surrounded A. P. Chouteau. In 1812 he was captain 
of Territorial militia, later became a major and finally a colonel, 
a title by which he was known throughout the later years of his 


life. 


In 1813 he was a judge of a court of common pleas. 
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Twenty years after his father had colonized the Arkansas 
Osages on the Verdigris, A. P. Chouteau established his home 
among them. Some of the time he stayed at Ft. Gibson but he 
maintained a home for his Osage wife Rosalie and their children 
at the estate on the Saline. Some of his neighbors at this period 
included Sam Houston, Nathaniel Pryor, Hugh Glenn and Col. 
Hugh Love.s* The latter three were traders who had preceded 
him into that territory. Houston’s career is too well known and 
too varied for us to discuss it here. Suffice it to say that he and 
Chouteau formed an enduring friendship. Houston, as an adopt- 
ed Cherokee, was able to use some influence in Washington as 
well as in the Indian country, in Chouteau’s favor. 


Houston bought from Chouteau two, Osage reserves which 
contained some salt springs. The Salines were near the present 
town of Salina, Oklahoma.** This sale was to prove most unfortu- 
nate for Chouteau’s Osage heirs and cause Gov. Stokes to inter- 
vene for them. 


When Houston was tried for assaulting Rep. Stanberry of 
Ohio, he offered A. P. Chouteau as a witness of the foul conditions 
of feeding emigrant Indians. The attack on Stanberry was Hous- 
ton’s retaliation for things which Stanberry had said about him 
in the House, relative to a contract for emigrant Indian rations.*’ 


In 1832 when Commissioners Ellsworth and Clark, together 
with Washington Irving, Count de Pourtales and Charles Latrobe 
arrived in St. Louis, A. P. Chouteau met them there and escorted 
them to Ft. Gibson and to his home on the Saline. Latrobe and 
Irving both refer, in their writings, to Chouteau’s feudal estate 
on La Saline. Their impressions have been arranged in such a 
delightful word picture by Grant Foreman in his Pioneer Days in 
the Early Southwest that it seems fitting to include the descrip- 
tion. 


‘“‘Tt was an imposing establishment in the midst of 
the wilderness where Chouteau lived with his Osage 
wife, Rosalie, by whom he had an interesting family 
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of children. Surrounded by a retinue of colored and 
Indian retainers, he was the feudal lord of this whole 
country. A shrewd Indian trader, of dominating per- 
sonality and great influence with the Indians, he lived 
a care-free life with all the luxury obtainable in the 
wilderness. His was a double log house with a large 
passage through the center from which a stairway as- 
cended to the second story and the whole was covered 
with whitewash. A piazza extended across the front, 
with buffalo and bear skins draped over the railing, 
while one end was loaded with harness, where dogs 
and cats were sleeping together. One room, the trea- 
sure house of the establishment, contained his guns, 
rifles, and traps. 


““In a large yard in front of the house a number 
of Indians were roasting venison under a tree; negroes, 
half-breeds and squaws welcomed the distinguished 
visitors; negro girls ran about giggling, while others 
took and tethered the horses. Numerous dogs and pigs, 
hens flying and cackling, turkeys, geese and ducks, all 
fat and happy, sounded a noisy welcome, making the 
scene one of animation and color. 


‘“‘They passed to their supper through the open 
hallway where Indians sat on the floor. And such a 
supper! Venison steak, roast beef, fricassed wild tur- 
key, bread, cake, wild honey, and coffee served by 
Masina, the half-breed sister of Rosalie, as curious In- 
dians peered at them through the window. Chouteau 
was a lover of horses, and his establishment included a 
race track a quarter of a mile from his house, on a 
level piece of prairie. And for the entertainment of 
his guests, his negro retainers rode and drove by the 
house a great number of horses. Chouteau’s children 
together with those of his neighbor, John Rogers, were 
taught by Mr. B. H. Smith, a white man who wore a 
calico surcoat cut on Indian lines.’’* 


seForeman, pp. 91 and 92. 
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The principal products exported from this post were furs, 
skins, bear oil and wild honey. In return the Indians wanted 
jewelry, strouds, tobacco, pipes, rope, paint, axes, knives and 
cloth.* 


One of the most distinguished friends of Col. Chouteau at 
Ft. Gibson was Captain Bonneville. This gallant Frenchman 
had graduated from West Point in 1815 and had been sent to 
Ft. Gibson in 1824. That same year he obtained a leave of absence 
and joined Lafayette, an old friend of his father’s, in New York. 
He acted as secretary to Lafayette and returned with him to 
Europe for a visit at the Grange. The next year Capt. Bonneville 
returned to his command at Ft. Gibson. There he numbered among 
his friends Col. Chouteau, Nathaniel Pryor, who had been in the 
Lewis and Clark expedition, Hugh Glenn, and Pierre Menard.* 


Pierre Chouteau Jr. was probably the most successful busi- 
ness man of the entire dynasty. For more than half a century 
he was an economic leader in the West and his influence was felt 
in the East as well. Born in 1789 and living until 1865, his life 
span covered one of the most thrilling periods in American his- 
tory. He saw his native Louisiana purchased by the United States; 
as a youth he heard of the stirring adventures of Lewis and Clark 
into the unknown Northwest, the Northwest whose destiny he was 
to help shape; he saw Spain and Mexico struggling with the United 
States for a frontier which was in itself an empire; he saw canals, 
steamboats, and railroads pushing back the frontier, and helped 
them to do it; as a boy he had dabbled around the lead mines of 
DuBuque, but later on he witnessed the great gold rushes, and 
the silver boom, and helped in opening up some of the great iron 
mines; he saw a great social system swept away when the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation gave the plantation way of life its death 
blow; he saw and took a part in the Indian emigrations, an un- 
paralleled moving of a subject people; death came just too soon 
for him to see the final destruction of the buffalo herds which in 
their passing made way for the range cattle industry. Through 
all these drastic changes which transformed a romantic wilderness 
into a modern civilization, this son and grandson of fur traders 
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was able to keep his mental balance and keep his business inter- 
ests abreast or a little ahead of each innovation. For twenty years 
the greatest fur trading company in the middle west bore his name. 
He introduced steam navigation on the Missouri. He helped to 
open up the iron mines in Francoise county, Missouri. In 1850 
he joinned with two other men in operating a rolling mill in 
North St. Louis. A year later he was one of the incorporators 
of the Ohio and Mississippi R. R. of Illinois. 


In spite of all these business interests, Pierre Chouteau Jr. 
was widely known as a patron of arts, science, and literature. It 
was his pleasure to play host to many learned and talented visitors 
to the West. In 1832 he was accompanied by George Catlin on a 
three months voyage up the Missouri. On that trip they travel- 
ed about two thousand miles in the Chouteau boat ‘‘ Yellowstone.’’® 
Prince Maximilian of Wied was his guest at St. Louis and at other 
points on the frontier. The Prince speaks of Chouteau’s interest- 
ing botanical and zoological gardens, in which are found, among 
other things, the Osage oranges or Bois d’ Are trees and tame 
buffalo.* 


Pierre Chouteau Jr. was a member of the Missouri State 
Constitutional Convention in 1820. In later life he lived in New 
York, surrounded by considerable luxury, and was rated a ‘‘mer- 
chant prince’’. He died in St. Louis in 1865. 


Charles P. Chouteau inherited his father’s interest in naviga- 
tion and in people, if we can believe some of his contemporaries. 
Isaac T. Goodnow and a party of free state emigrants to Kansas 
went up the Missouri in 1855, aboard the ‘‘Kate Swinney,’’ with 
Captain Chouteau. Goodnow, in his Personal Reminiscences, re- 
fers to the genial spirit of the Captain and crew, which allowed 
the passengers to have ‘‘everything their own way.’’6 


Missionaries of several faiths have left testimony of the cour- 
tesies and help which they received from the Chouteaus, but the 
finest tributes came from a member of their own Church, the Ro- 
man Catholic. Father Pierre-Jean De Smet, S. J., in his letters 
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has left many references to this cultured and kindly gentleman, 
whose vocations were those of fur-trader and steamboat captain 
on the Missouri. Father De Smet gives us pictures of a devout 
and thoughtful man who built a chapel on board his boat, so his 
priestly guests need not forego saying mass during their six weeks 
trip with him; a man who extended every courtesy to passengers 
for whose transportation and that of their freight, he would take 
not one cent; a man who could be an intellectual companion to 
them in his leisure moments; but a man who was brave and re- 
sourceful enough to command a rough river-boat crew and to, take 
a hand at the pilot’s wheel at times; in short, one of those men 
who, we wish, might step out of the pages of history and talk to 
us. In a letter written in 1863, Father De Smet voices his appre- 
ciation as follows; 


‘The worthy captain of the steamboat, Mr. Charles 
Chouteau, was so exceedingly obliging and charitable 
as to give me a free passage, together with the two bro- 
thers, as well as transportation for our baggage and all 
the things destined for the missions a charity on his 
part, which would otherwise have cost us upward of 
$1,000. We shall pray, and venture to hope, that heay- 
en will reward him, with all his respectable family, for 
his great goodness and charity to the missionaries and 
their missions. This good work he repeats with pleasure 
every spring and at each departure for the moun- 
tains.’’s 


The Chouteau influence was not always good or fortunate. 
They undoubtedly profiteered some on the Indians, they used 
their political power to their own advantage, they were, uninten- 
tionally to be sure, the agents of spreading two terrible epidemics 
among the Indians. In 1837 the small-pox plague was scattered 
from their boat the ‘‘St. Peter’? and in 1849 the cholera was 
spread from a colony of Belgians the Chouteaus had brought to 
Kansas City. This epidemic affected whites as well as Indians. 
It followed the 49’ers onto the plains, decimating their ranks. 

On the whole, the Chouteau family seems to stand above the 
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average in the ranks of those who founded the western empire. 
They were better bred, better educated and more honest than 
many of their contemporaries. The west owes them a great debt 
of gratitude—a fact which we hope will be better appreciated as 
scholars study more deeply into the history of our western fron- 
tier. 
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THE INDIANS’ FRIEND 
JOHN H. SEGER 
By Dan W. Peery 


(Continued from June Chronicles) 
FORT RENO 


The Darlington Indian Agency and Fort Reno were only 
about one and half miles apart and so closely connected have 
they been in the history of the Cheyenne and Arapaho tribes that 
when we think of one, we always associate it with the other. 


Fort Reno was named in honor of Major General Jesse L. 
Reno, killed at Fox’s Gap September 14, 1862, in the battle which 
was called the battle of South Mountain by the Federal army, and 
the battle of Sharpsburg by the Confederate army. 


Fort Reno is no, longer a military post, but it is yet under 
the charge of the War Department and is used as a ‘‘Remount 
Station,’’ where horses are kept and trained for the use of the 
army, while that part of the original Darlington Indian Agency 
reservation including the old buildings, is oned by the State 
and has been assigned to the Fish and Game Department to be 
used in the propagation of quail and other game birds. The bus- 
iness of the Indian Agency is now conducted at the Concho Indian 
School about two miles north of the old agency buildings and on 
land that was a part of the old agency reservation. 


I have found but few students of Oklahoma history who could 
tell why and when Fort Reno was established and what officers 
selected the site for this military post. Even the writers of our 
Oklahoma school histories have failed to give any history of Fort 
Reno. Much space has been given by all writers telling of the 
founding of Fort Gibson, the first fort within the boundaries 
of Oklahoma. They also tell of the establishment of Fort 
Towson, Fort Washita, and in fact, all the early military posts; 
and most any student of history in the public schools can tell the 
date and some of the circumstances connected with the establish- 
ment of Fort Sill, yet few can give you the data concerning Fort 
Reno, although it was one of the last military posts established 
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in Oklahoma. It is for this reason that I include in this article 
the following letter written by John D. Miles to the Kansas City 
Star twenty five years ago. 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
Feby. 27, 1908. 
Editor, 


Kansas City ‘‘Star’’, 
Dear Sir: 


Refering to the enclosed ‘‘clipping’’ from the 
‘“Times’’ of yesterday coming from Guthrie, Oklahoma, 
I beg to say that I was stationed at the Cheyenne & 
Arapahoe Indian Agency as U. 8S. Indian agent from 
1872 to 1885, and to my certain knowledge neither Gen- 
erals Crook, Miles or Lawton ever ‘‘stationed there at 
different times.’’? At my request troops were sent to 
that Agency in 1874 to suppress the hostile Cheyennes 
& Arapahoes and Kiowas and Comanches. For about 
one year the troops under General Neal occupied a 
portion of the Agency buildings and in tents. When 
Capt. Wint (now General) was placed in command of 
these troops, I think it was some time in the latter 
part of 1875. he reported at my office and informed 
that he had been authorized to select a site for the 
location of a Military Post, and asked me to join him 
in a search for a suitable location for such a post in 
the vicinity of the Agency—resulting in the location 
about one mile 8. W. of the Agency, on the south side 
of the north fork of the Canadian river, where Fort 
Reno now stands. On the fifth day of August 1877 
Lieutenant Lawton (later Genl.) arrived at my agency 
in charge of 9387 Northern Cheyennes who were trans- 
ferred from the Red Cloud Agency, Dakota to the 
Cheyenne & Arapahoe Agency, Indian Territory. Lieut. 
Lawton related to, me some of his experience with these 
Northern Cheyennes enroute, which will give some idea 
of his makeup. At our truce on the way he discovered 
a plot that had been laid by the young Braves to kill 
him and the escort and return to their old haunts up 
north. No sooner had he learned of the plot, than he 
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rounded up the leaders of the plot and put them in 
chains. His advise to me, and also to Col. J. K. Miz- 
ner who was there in command at Fort Reno to be on 
our guard at ‘‘all times as they could not be trusted.”’ 
—Later developments showed That he was right. But 
Lawton was not stationed at Fort Reno; but it affords 
me very great pleasure to say that there were stationed 
at Fort Reno during my connection with that Agency, 
Army Officers, whose records are as great, and honor- 
able as any of our American Generals, and in this con- 
nection I am glad to mention General Theo. J. Wint 
and General George M. Randall, who are personal 
friends of mine. 
Very Truly Yours, 
Jno. D. Miles. 


THE NORTHERN CHEYENNES 


It will be noted in the above letter that Miles refers to, the 
bringing of the Northern Cheyennes to the Darlington Agency 
in 1877. This event is an important epoch in history of the west 
and marks about the last serious Indian troubles that occurred 
upon the frontier. After the so-called Custer Massacre a vigor- 
ous war of extermination was waged by the government troops, 
against the Indian tribes that had been on the war path in Da- 
kota and Montana. When the Indians had surrendered, the In- 
dian Department and the Department of War, decided to remove 
the Northern Cheyennes to the Indian Territory and place them 
under the supervision of the Cheyenne and Arapaho Agency. 
These Indians had been living in the best hunting region in the 
United States, where there were yet plenty of fat buffalo and also, 
antelope, deer and elk. ‘The government authorities were bring- 
ing them to a country where the buffalo had all been killed off 
by the white hunters who had slaughtered them just for their 
hides, and where their kindred, if indeed they were of the same 
tribe, were living on beef issued to them by the agency officials. 
Instead of fat buffalo meat, they would share with the Southern 
Cheyennes and Arapahos the poor beef issued to those tribes. 
Of course, these northern Indians were dissatisfied. They were 
not a tractable tribe in the first place, but were unconquerable 
spirits, who felt that they had had wrongs and were only waiting 
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for the opportunity to avenge these wrongs upon the white man. 
Their side of the story has been told by George Bird Grinnell, in 
his book ‘‘The Fighting Cheyennes.’’' Grinnell says, that almost 
as soon as they arrived, when they had been in camp, but a few 
days, they began to be stricken with fever and ague and out of 
nine hundred and ninety there in camp, nearly two hundred were 
sickened within two months after their arrival and many had died. 


He further states that there was only one agency physician 
at the Darlington Agency, although there were some five thousand 
Indians scattered over the country. He also said, that this one 
physician had been furnished no medicine, and that medical sup- 
plies, which had been shipped for the summer, were not received 
until the following January. 


There was not enough beef, as poor as it was, and they were 
all placed on three quarter rations. Little Wolf, who, with Dull 
Knife, were the recognized leaders of these Northern Cheyennes, 
said, before a congressional committee: ‘‘A great many have been 
sick and some have died. I have been sick a great deal of the 
time since I have been down here, home-sick and heart-sick. I 
have been thinking of my native country and the good home I had 
up there where I was never hungry, and when I wanted anything 
to eat could go out and kill a buffalo. It makes me feel sick when 
I think about that.’? These people made complaint to the agency 
and begged to go back to their northern hunting grounds. They 
wanted to go to Washington and tell the President about their 
trouble, but could not get permission. The agent wanted them 
to wait a year, but they would not consent. Who could blame 
them for wanting to go home? 


These Northern Cheyennes did break away taking with 
them their women and children, defying the Indian Agency and 
the whole army, and were successful in reaching their old hunting 
grounds in the North. This exploit is always referred to in the 
annals of the west, as the ‘‘Dull Knife Raid’’s In this raid the 
most horrible atrocities were committed by these Indians upon 
unprotected white people who happened to be along their trail 


'Grinnnell—“The Fighting Cheyennes”, Page 383. 
2Not more than half of these Northern Cheyennes followed Dull Knife and 
Little Wolf on their return trip north. Grinnell says: (p-384) “Of the fugitive 


Indians sixty or seventy were fighting men. The rest were, old men, children, 
women and boys”. 
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as they went north. The savage instinct again dominated their 
whole beings and every crime known to Indian barbarity was 
committed by them upon the settlers and stock men. Even Grin- 
nell does not attempt to shield them from these charges. When 
they left the agency the officers sent an Arapaho Scout to per- 
suade them to come back. 


Grinnell quotes Little Wolf, as having told the Arapaho 
messenger,’ ‘‘Tell them that we do, not want to fight; that we will 
not go back; we are leaving the country. I had no quarrel with 
any one. I hold up my right hand that I do not wish to fight 
with the whites; but we are going to our old home to stay there.’’ 


THE STRATEGIST 


While this raid, or exodus, north is usually referred to as 
the ‘‘Dull Knife Raid,’’ yet not only did Grinnell consider Little 
Wolf the real leader, but Mr. John H. Seger, who, perhaps knew 
more of the events connected with this migration of the Cheyennes, 
than anyone else, considered Little Wolf the real general, who, as 
a strategist, out-generaled the whole United States army. Seger 
had met many of these Indians in after years, and knew some- 
thing of the strategy they employed to evade the army. Seger 
told the writer that as the soldiers were following them and were 
only a day behind, the Indians started across a long stretch of 
country, where there was no water for one hundred miles or 
more. As they were familiar with this country, they filled every 
vessel with water and everything that would hold water, enough 
to last them across this stretch of desert country. When the 
soldiers came on a day late, seeing the Indian trail, they followed 
it without stopping to fill their barrels and canteens, as_ they 
naturally supposed there was water ahead on the Indian trail. 
The soldiers followed as far as they could, but finding no water 
they were oblidged to turn back. The Indians had led them into 
a trap, so that Little Wolf and Dull Knife got several days in 
the lead of the soldiers. 


Another story that Mr. Seger told me was about the Indians, 
superstitious fear of the telegraph wires. They knew that these 
wires were used by the white man to convey messages, but had 
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not the slightest idea how it was done. In their journey to the 
north it was necessary for them to cross over three or four lines 
of railroad and over these roads were strung the telegraph wires. 
In passing over the first line of railroad in Kansas the Indians 
all came to a halt before crossing the road, and under the telegraph 
wires. They were all afraid that these mysterious wires would 
spy on them and let the soldiers know just where and when they 
had crossed. 


A council was held and it was decided to send a man up the 
pole and see if he could hear the soldiers talking about them. 
When the athlete, who climbed the telegraph pole, got up to 
the wires, a sudden buzzing sound, hum or roar, came over the 
wires and the man became so frightened that he fell to the ground, 
with some injury to himself. It is my memory that the Indian, 
who fell from the telegraph pole, came back to Oklahoma in after 
years, and was out at the Seger Colony. 


According to Grinnell, Little Wolf tried to disclaim the 
responsibility for killing any of the citizens on their raid north. 
He tried to place the responsibility for their crimes, on the young 
men, whom, he said, he could not control. He is quoted as saying, 
‘“We tried to avoid the settlements as much as possible. We did 
not want to be seen or known of. I often have harrangued my 
young men, telling them not to kill citizens, but to let them alone. 
I told them that they should kill all the soldiers they could, for 
they were trying to kill us, but not to trouble the citizens. I 
know they killed some citizens, but I think not many. They did 
not tell us much of what they did, because they knew I would 
not like it.’’ 


It would be hard to convince the cattle men and the early 
settlers in western Kansas that Dull Knife and Little Wolf were 
not responsible for the many murders committed by that maraud- 
ing band of Cheyennes. 


THE SUN DANCE 


One of the most interesting and instructive stories concerning 
the mythology of the Indians of the plains was written by John 
H. Seger, some twenty-six years ago and published in the Arapaho 
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Bee, of September 6, 1907. In this story he not only gives a 
graphic description of the ceremonies attendant upon the Sun 
Dance, but also gives us their symbolic significance. The follow- 
ing is Mr. Seger’s Story of the Sun Dance: 


THE GREAT SPIRIT AND EVIL ONE 


““THE SUN DANCE is one that has attracted a 
great deal of attention in the Southwest for years. <A 
great deal has been written about it by those who have 
visited the Sun Dance for the purpose of writing it 
up in order to let the public know just what an Indian 
Sun Dance is, and to give full information in regard 
to it. And yet I venture to say that all that has been 
written, either by newspaper reporters or _ scientists, 
have failed to give the reader an accurate and intelligent 
idea of the purpose and use of the Sun Dance. 


‘Those who have told about it are like the three 
blind men that examined the elephant to find out what 
he was like, and as they could not see him, they de- 
pended on their sense of feeling. Now these three blind 
men could give about as good a description of theelephant 
as the reporter who visits a Sun Dance for a day or 
two, can give of that Indian pastime. And just here 
I will say that I will not attempt in a newspaper article 
to give a full account of the Sun Dance, but will try 
and touch upon some points that have not been dealt 
upon in the past. 

‘‘First, is the Sun Dance useful? I answer, yes. 
In the past it filled a very important part of the tribal 
government. It was used to keep the genealogy of the 
tribe. It strengthened and kept up the organization 
of the clans, which was very useful in preventing the 
intermarriage of blood relations, as no member of a 
clan was allowed to marry in his own clan. At a Sun 
Dance the tribes camped in the shape of a horse shoe; 
each clan had its place in order; each clan had a shield 
having painted on it a picture of the emblem of the 
clan, whereby it was known; each clan had an organiz- 
ation similar in some respects to a fraternal society, like 
the Odd Fellows, Knights of Pythias, Woodmen, ete. 
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‘‘At the Sun Dance the dog soldiers figure quite 
conspiciously in the ceremonies. Some may think the 
dog soldier among the Indians is an inferior soldier. 
The dog guards the home and fireside; he is a friend 
when all others may forsake you. Who would not be 
proud to have it said that he was as faithful as a dog, 
or as grateful as a dog? After a council of the Chiefs 
of the tribe had decided on a course of action, it was 
the duty of the dog soldier to enforce the rulings of 
the Chiefs. A Chief was powerless without some means 
of suppressing his or their policies, where a whole tribe 
is in camp of from two to three thousand. There must 
be law and order. The Indian laws are unwritten, yet 
they had system; they had societies that were well 
organized, with laws and codes which were handed 
down by trained narrators and kept secret except to 
those who belonged to that special clan or society. 


‘*Some have written that the Cheyennes and Arap- 
ahos have an annual Sun Dance, which would lead us 
to, believe it came off annually, like the Fourth of 
July, Christmas or New Year. Not so, a Sun Dance is 
generally held to carry out a vow to the Great Spirit, 
and as the sun is to the Indian the greatest perceptible 
power, how natural the dance, which is of a religious 
as well as political meeting, should be called a Sun 
Dance. 


‘‘The Indian, like some civil people, believe that 
trouble and misfortune is visited upon people for their 
sins. They also believe that there is an evil as well as 
a good spirit, and all the good visited upon them comes 
from the Good Spirit and all the evil from the Evil 
Spirit. The Good Spirit delights in doing them good, 
while the Evil Spirit delights in misery and suffering. 


‘“At a Sun Dance male members of the tribe vol- 
unteer to submit to suffering and torture to satisfy the 
Evil Spirit. I can’t better illustrate the way the Indian 
looks at this matter than to repeat from memory the 
substance of a prayer made by Little Raven, a celebrated 
Arapaho Chief and Medicine Man, at a Sun Dance held 
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RITUAL OF THE SUN DANCE “THE STOIC” 
Painting by Mr. J. H. Sharp, Toas, N. M., hangs in El Palacio Art Gallery, Santa Fe, N. M. 
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at the Red Hills, near where the town of Geary is now 
located. This dance was held thirty years ago, at a 
time when the buffalo was becoming scarce, and the 
Arapahos were living mainly on rations issued by the 
government. Although these rations were given them, 
yet they considered it very unfortunate that they were 
compelled to live on charity instead of living the free 
and independent life of a hunter and having plenty of 
fat and juicy buffalo meat, which I can testify to that 
it would satisfy the appetite of an epicure. 


‘“But now we will quote from Raven’s prayer. The 
sun was up to high noon; six warriors stood nude ex- 
cept a breech clout and gee string; in their bleeding 
breasts was fastened a rawride lariat rope fastened to 
sticks thrust under the skin or to some tied to the skin, 
which had been raised up for the purpose. One warrior 
was dragging a buffalo head, with the horns on, by a 
buffalo lariat rope, which was fastened to the skin which 
was raised up from his shoulder blade, and_ several 
passed under it while he dragged it around the grounds. 
The blood was streaming down his back, and as the 
horns on the head would catch in the ground, the skin 
on the Indian’s back would be peeled out several inches. 


‘In the midst of this torture old Ravan stepped 
out, and raising his hands toward the sun in an appeal- 
ing attitude, he addressed the Great Spirit, asking him 
to look down upon the suffering and misery that the 
Arapahos at that time were undergoing. He said: 
‘Many are sick and suffering from disease; the buffalo 
are leaving us; the white people are surrounding us 
like a party of hunters would surround a herd of tired 
buffalo; there seems no help for us except from the 
Great Spirit. We know this brave, and punishment is 
visited upon us for our disobedience is the wish of the 
Great Spirit, and there is none other left for the 
Arapahos but to suffer and in this way atone for our 
misdoings. The Arapahos are willing to suffer the 
worst punishment that is visited upon them. We 
realize that we will not be delivered from the invasion 
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of the white man. We realize that the buffalo will 
disappear with the coming of the white man. What 
we now ask is that the Great Spirit will pity us and 
let the soldiers and young men bear the sufferings for 
their people, which they are willing to do, as the Great 
Spirit can now look down and see these young men 
that are now suffering and bleeding voluntarily to 
appease the wrath of the Great Spirit. We ask the 
Great Spirit to be satisfied with this voluntary suffer- 
ing of these young men who are now suffering torture, 
and ask that the women and children, who are weak and 
timid, be spared from sickness and suffering. We ask 
that as there is no hope for the Arapaho except to get 
their food from the earth, as does the white man, that 
the Great Spirit will so influence the young men and 
children that they may be willing to learn to cultivate 
the earth and to raise food to, keep their people alive.’ 

‘This prayer expressed the sentiment of the Arap- 
ahos thirty years ago, and they have been slowly and 
steadily advancing toward the fulfillment of the spirit 
of this prayer of Ravan’s. The Sun Dance has long 
been considered an obstacle in the way of civilization, 
and it has been forbidden by the Indian office. There 
is no doubt that as long as the Sun Dance is kept up 
the Indian cannot engage successfully in farming and 
settle down in families, each family in a home of their 
own. The requirement of the Sun Dance is such that 
it requires every member of the tribe to be present, 
every clan must be present and in their place. It is 
now impossible to fill these requirements. 

““The Sun Dance is fast becoming a thing of the 
past, and probably would have been discontinued some 
time ago, were it not that when a chief is installed as 
such, he takes an obligation or pledge to do his best to 
help every member of the tribe to carry out every VOW 
they may make to the Great Spirit. When a member of 
the tribe makes a vow to make a Sun Dance to appease 
the wrath of the Great Spirit, the Chief is obliged to do 
all in his power to call the tribe together and organize 
a Sun Dance. The faithfulness of the Chief in earry- 
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ing out or fulfilling these promises is from a certain 
standpoint commendable, yet the Sun Dance is destined 
to go, and the sooner it goes the better it will be for 
the Indians; yet while they were living under tribal 
government, it filled a very important place in their 
affairs, and had many useful and commendable fea- 
tures. ’’ 


AGENT DYER 


D. B. Dyer was appointed agent of the Cheyenne and Arap- 
ahos, having been transferred from the Quapaw Agency in 1884, 
succeeding John D. Miles. From his reports made to the Com- 
mission of Indian Affairs it was quite evident that he was not 
the man for this place. He had no, knowledge of the character- 
istics of the Indians under his supervision and made no effort to 
reason with them or to placate them, but was domineering and 
arbitrary. He always wanted to make the Indians do his will 
but never tried to explain to them the advantages of his plans. 


In his report to the Commission of Indian Affairs August 9, 
1884, he said, ‘‘The Indians should have been told that they must 
work and the power of the army should have been used to see 
that they did work. I imagine that the thousands of hard work- 
ing mechanics, artisans, farmers and merchants who pay a large 
tax and have the best interests of the country at heart, would be 
surprised if they could pause from their work and take a fair view 
of the six thousand lazy Indians, who today, draw their pound 
of flesh and the blood with it, hides and horns thrown in.’’ 


A man of this type would soon overthrow all the progress that 
had been made under Darlington and Miles. He did not seem to 
realize that if these Indians were mendicants and beggars it was 
for the reason that the white man had killed their buffalo and all 
other game and had indeed, taken possession of their country. 
Dyer did not think it best for the Indians to keep cattle on the 
reservation, but always seemed to favor the cattle men, who were 
grazing the Indian lands. He appealed to the War Department 
for more soldiers for the protection of the agency and to make 
the Indians obey his orders. 


Dyer brought with him men and women who had no knowledge 
of the Indian, and in fact, lived in mortal fear of them. They were 
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a poor outfit to continue the work of such men as Miles and Seger. 
But Dyer did not hold this place long; he was succeeded by an 
army officer, Capt. Lee. 


Just why and how John H. Seger got the assignment to estab- 
lish the colony and Indian training school on Cobb Creek is quite 
an interesting story in itself. In the University of Oklahoma 
Bulletin 1923, occurs the story entitled, ‘‘Early Days Among the 
Cheyenne and Arapaho, Indians’’, by John H. Seger. I have had 
occasion to copy from this University Bulletin in previous number 
of this series of articles and I find it necessary now to purloin a 
few more extracts from Mr. Seger’s articles, in order to keep the 
true history of the establishment, not only of this Indian colony, 
but the Industrial Training School that did so much toward mak- 
ing these Indians peaceful, self-supporting citizens. I am sorry 
that for the reason we have not space in the Chronicles, that I 
can publish only excerpts from the article written by Mr. Seger. 


Mr. Seger’s story follows: 


“*Ror two years I was continually fencing for cattle 
men, during which time I built 300 miles of fence. 


‘‘The terms of lease of the cattle men were that 
they should hire Indians to help them with their cattle. 
The excuse the cattle men had for not doing this at 
first was that the Indian did not know how to hold 
cattle on open range, and it would be alright after they 
got the pastures fenced—then the Indians could ride 
the fenced land and tend the round-ups and help in 
branding. 


‘“‘As the fence was not done for two years, there 
was very little Indian help used in handling cattle. I 
used them all the time in my fence work and found them 
the best help I could get. I insisted on the cattle men 
hiring them, especially to ride the fence lines and keep 


the fence in repair. They always had some excuse for 
not doing so. 


““T took the contract of keeping the fence on a 
string of about 50 miles. I hired two Indians to do 
the work. They did this work satisfactorily until the 
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cattle men left the country. When they did the Indians 
hired out to help drive cattle on the trail. The boss 
who had charge of them said they were among his best 
hands. This shows what might have been done had the 
cattle men complied strictly with this part of the con- 
tract. Had they done so it is very likely the lease 
would not have been cancelled within two years from 
the time it was made, as was done. 


‘“Most of the men who held cattle in the Cheyenne 
and Arapaho country were Texas men who were pre- 
judiced against the Indians. They did not understand 
the Indians and for this reason it was not very easy 
for the Indians to understand them. 


* * * 


‘Agent Dyer, who succeeded John D. Miles as 
agent, was a new man among the Indians. He did not 
understand them overly well. He no doubt was ap- 
pointed through the influence of the cattle men, think- 
ing he would probably cater to their wishes. Through 
his action he furnished the opportune time for those 
who were opposing the lease to succeed in their efforts 
in getting it cancelled. 


““As was before stated some of the Indians were 
complaining of their treatment by the cattle men and 
would not always come into Darlington when the agent 
ordered them to do so. Agent Dyer wishing to be 
obeyed promptly by the Indians advised that there 
should be a larger number of soldiers sent to F't. Reno, 
as at the time there was a very small garrison. He 
thought that if the government would send quite a 
number of troops it would awe the Indians into humble 
obedience. 


‘‘Tn order to make a sufficient reason for the gov- 
ernment to send these troops, he sent in a very alarming 
report of the unsettled condition of the Indians and the 
possibility of their going on the war path unless they 
were checked. At this time I visited Darlington from 
my home at Pond Creek. As I passed through Ft. Reno, 
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the commanding officer met me. He asked me what I 
thought of the probability of the Indians going on the 
war path. I told him I did not think there was any 
probability of their doing so. 


‘‘He said the people at Darlington were very much 
alarmed and the agent had reported that there was 
danger of an out-break, and recommended increasing 
the garrison at Ft. Reno. I told him I had left my 
family 50 miles away without any precaution and I had 
come into Darlington without any weapons of any kind 
with me. I felt no uneasiness whatever, that I was go- 
ing to Darlington, where I would meet Indians whom I 
knew well. 


‘*T would find out from them, their feelings towards 
the agency and white people. I would know whether 
there was any danger of an out-break. 


*‘T went to Darlington and found that the em- 
ployees had been changed, with the exception of two or 
three, owing to the change of agents, and those I knew 
were entirely unacquainted with the Indians and did 
not understand their movements and their actions in the 
least. As I was standing in front of the trader’s store 
I saw a body of about thirty young Indians riding into 
the agency on horse back. As they entered the agency 
they fired a volley into the air. I saw the agency 
employees looked very much frightened. The agency 
physician, who was standing near me, fairly trembled, 
and said, ‘‘See those blood-thirsty villians! I believe 
they are going to attack the agency.’’ 


‘“‘T told him he need not be alarmed. They were 
evidently getting up a Sun Dance and those were the 
Dog Soldiers who, were riding around giving notice to 
the Indians to move together to the dance. He said, 
“Why do they carry their guns then, and fire them 
while coming into the agency?’ I told him that was the 
signal. A party of Indians who come into another camp 
of Indians fire all their guns to let the camp know they 
are coming with empty guns, which was a sign of 
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friendship. They did so at the agency in compliance 
with this custom. 


““As the Dog Soldiers came closer the doctor saw 
that their faces were painted. They were dressed in full 
Indian costume, and he was satisfied they were prepar- 
ing for an outbreak. Wolf Robe being in the crowd 
saw me, rode out of the crowd and motioned for me to 
come out to where he was. I went out and shook hands 
with him, I asked him what was going on. They were 
getting up a Sun Dance. I told him then the agency 
employees were very much alarmed, thinking the Indians 
were going on the war path. 


‘“Wolf Robe commenced to laugh very heartily to 
think they were afraid, and it amused him very much. 
I spoke in a low voice to Wolf Robe, and asked him to 
tell me the truth, whether the Indians were lable to 
go on the war path. ‘You know my family is unpro- 
tected and a long way from here.’ Wolf Robe broke 
out in a laugh and asked me if I had gone crazy. He 
said he believed I was about to become a big fool. 


‘*T insisted that he tell me the truth about it, and 
he saw I was earnest in my inquiry, and so he became 
sober himself and said, ‘No.’ He said there was no 
danger whatever. After the war of 1874 the Indians 
fully decided that they could not fight with the white 
people, he said, so they decided to live in peace with 
them ever afterwards. He said, ‘This you can see 
from the fact that we have at this time about 250 of 
the Cheyenne and Arapaho chilldren in eastern schools. 
We have put them in the hands of white men. Do 
you think we would put them in the hands of our 
enemies? We believe the white men are our friends. 
We are going to live in peace with them; therefore, as 
a pledge cf the friendship, we have put our children in 
their hands. They are just the same as_ prisoners, 
should we commit any depredation or massacre. We do 
not know but what the white people would like to take 
revenge on our children. It would be like murdering 
our own children. 
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‘©<The white people here do not understand us. 
They are frightened at what we do and we enjoy see- 
ing their uneasiness.’ 


‘‘T was thoroughly convinced in my own mind, al- 
though I had no fears previous to this, yet I took this 
course with Wolf Robe in order to satisfy the command- 
ing officer. Wolf Robe’s version of the case I thought 
sufficient to convince any reasonable person there was 
no danger. 


‘‘Those who wished to have the lease cancelled took 
the opportunity of this state of affairs to work against 
the lease. General Sheridan was sent to Darlington to 
look over the situation and to take the matter in hand 
and to see if there was any danger of an up-rising, and 
if so, to, take steps to prevent it. 


‘“When General Sheridan got to Darlington he saw 
that the whole matter had been brought about by the 
cattle men out of the country, and he put military men 
in charge of the agency. Ever since the military had 
occupied F't. Reno there had been some dissatisfaction; 
on the part of the military in being called upon to 
carry out plans and enforce the orders of a civilian 
agent, as a colonel or captain or soldiers did not like 
to take orders from a citizen. They felt the military 
should have charge of the Indians as long as they had 
to be on the ground and maintain order and look after 
the safety of the people in the country. This furnished 
an opportunity and General Sheridan made use of it. 
President Cleveland notified Agent Dyer that his resig- 
nation would be accepted. This was not done, however, 


until an inspector was sent out and looked into affairs 
generally. 


‘Agent Dyer was allowed to send in his resignation 


and Capt. Jesse Lee was requested by President Cleve- 
land to act as agent to the Cheyennes and Arapahos. 


“This change of affairs took the cattle men by sur- 
prise and put them in a very bad condition, as the 
order for the lease to be cancelled was promulgated at 
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once and they were only given forty days to move the 
cattle out of the country. They had brought large 
herds of cattle from Texas, driven them through and 
put them on this ranch. They had just fairly got their 
branding pens and corrals completed and had comfort- 
able buildings put up for their men. In some instances 
had erected frame houses and had subdivided their 
range into pastures suitable for their business as they 
expected the lease to last ten years. To be obliged to 
move out in forty days was a great calamity. 


““They sent a delegation to Washington to enter 
protest. The Board of Trade of Kansas City sent a 
delegation and President Cleveland gave them hearing. 
After they had made their plea before him for an ex- 
tension of time they offered to pay their lease six 
months in advance if they were allowed to remain until 
the spring. They told him they would go in strict ac- 
cordance to his orders—but that it would annihilate 
$6,000,000.00, which would leave many of the cattle 
companies, if not all of them, bankrupt. President 
Cleveland replied, ‘Gentlemen, you are wasting much 
time in coming here to protest against the carrying out 
of this order. You had better be at home getting your 
cattle off the reservation.’ ‘ 


‘The work commenced at once of moving the cattle 
out. The range was very scarce and they were put to 
a great deal of trouble to find any place where they 
could graze their cattle, the majority of them—having 
been driven from Texas—were too poor to put on the 
market. 


‘““The best information I could get, nearly every 
cattle company went bankrupt. The hundreds of miles 
of fence that had been built had to be taken down and 
the wire rolled up and disposed of. 


‘‘T being located in the leased ground came under 
the order of the cattle men, as I had a horse ranch, and 
I prepared to leave. I had spent a great deal of money 
in fitting it up, and found to leave so abruptly would 
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affect me about the same as it did the cattle men. Horses 
as well as cattle were a drug on the market. 


‘‘T determined to leave the Indian country, where 
I had spent about twenty years of the best of my life, 
and go where I could have the advantage of civilization 
and put my children in school. Kansas being the near- 
est point where I could stop outside of the Indian 
country, I made arrangements to move to that state. 


‘‘When Capt. Lee came to Darlington and looked 
around over the situation he found the government 
rations had been cut down somewhat owing to the fact 
that the Indians were getting so much money paid them 
for the lease of their lands. Now, as this lease money 
would be cut off, he saw the Indians would be left really 
destitute. 


‘“‘The War Department came to the rescue by hir- 
ing one hundred Indian scouts at $25.00 per month and 
clothing, who were to be made use of in helping to get 
the cattle men out of the country and to protect old 
Oklahoma from the boomer element trying to settle in 
the country contrary to law. These scouts were taken 
from different families so that nearly every family was 
represented in the scout service, therefore receiving 
more revenue in this way. 


‘“Capt. Lee found there was a large camp of Indians 
settled in the immediate vicinity of the agency. When 
he talked with them they did not seem to have any aim 
in life, beyond gambling, dancing and spending their 
time in idleness. When the grass payment was made 
these Indiaans had been accustomed to gambling and 
had become experts, and no doubt got more than their 
legitimate share of lease money. After this money was 
spent and the Indians had no more money to gamble 
with, then they would run in debt towards the next pay- 
ment. In this way they were eeking out an existence. 


‘‘Capt. Lee went about energetically to induce the 
Indians to commence farming and do work. He found 
when he talked to these Indians they had no interest 
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whatever for anything like work. There was another 
class among the Cheyennes and Arapahos who were 
willing to farm or do anything to earn a living. They 
said owing to this large camp at Darlington they did 
not have much ambition. When they earned a dollar 
these lazy, gambling Indians would be ready to help 
them eat it up. They said when they hauled a load of 
freight from Caldwell, Kansas these Indians were al- 
ways sitting around the traders’ stores and knew when 
they would get this money, and would follow them 
and help them eat the provisions they bought with their 
money. They said if they raised a crop of corn these 
Indians would help them eat it up. 


“‘This feature of the agency bothered the captain a 
great deal and while talking over the matter in the 
trading store one day, he said, ‘If I could take these 
Indians that are camped around the agency here, what 
I call coffee-coolers, or Indians who do nothing, if I 
could move them fifty miles from the agency and order 
them there I could take the rest of the Indians and get 
them to farming and industry and make a rapid ad- 
vancement.’ 


‘« After saying this he returned to the crowd and 
said, ‘Do you suppose such a thing could be done as 
moving these Indians so far from the agency and keep- 
ing them there?’ 


‘‘ John Murphy, who was present, and a man who 
had been at Darlington ever since the agency first 


sJohn Murphy was the author of an article entitled, “Reminiscences of the 
Washita Campaign.” This article was published in the Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Volume One, page 258 (June 1923). 

Upon this subject there have been books written and many newspaper and 
magazine articles printed. Some of these stories were written by military men 
and some by professional writers, but this article, written by John Murphy, 
freighter, teamster and driver of General Sheridan’s mess wagon, is one of the 
most human, truthful and reliable stories of these military exploits in the Indian 
campaigns of General Custer, and General Sheridan, ever told. John Murphy 
was born in New York City, May 2, 1849. His father moved to Richmond, Vir- 
ginia about the commencement of the Civil War. He was a boy when the war 
began, but he enlisted in the 23rd Virginia Cavalry Connfederate army and served 
with the Confederate forces under General Breckenridge in 1863. (While John 
Murphy was serving in the Confederate army, his father was in the Union 
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started said, ‘Captain, if there is anybody that could 
do this it is John H. Seger.’ He told of some of the 
things I had accomplished with the Indians in the way 
of carrying mail, having them cut cord wood and 
make brick; also such industries as they had been en- 
gaged in under my direction. 


‘Capt. Lee said, ‘Where is this Seger?’ 


‘“Murphy said, ‘He will be coming to the agency in 
a few days on his way to Kansas.’ 


‘‘Lee said, ‘Bring him to my office when he comes 
through. I want to talk with him.’ 


‘When I came to Darlington on my way to Kansas 
I met John Murphy, and he said, Seger, Capt. Lee wants 
to see you up in his office.’ 


‘‘T went with Murphy to the agent’s office and 
Murphy introduced me to the captain. The captain 
began at once stating the case to me in regard to these 
non-progressive Indians. He said, ‘Do you think they 
could be moved out fifty miles from the agency and 
kept there?’ I said, ‘Captain, I could take them In- 


army, having enlisted early in the war in the 18th Missouri Volunteer Infantry 
at Weston, Mo. His regiment not only participated in all the western cam- 
paigns, but was transferred east of the Mississippi and was with Sherman in 
his march to the sea). 

While in the Confederate army the boy, John Murphy, did much special 
duty as a dispatch rider, and special messenger, being light, young, intelligent 
and a splendid horseman. When the war was over Murphy came wast with his 
father and located in western Missouri. Here he served a while, as a black- 
smith apprentice, but this sort of work was too tame for him and he soon 
entered in military service, not as a soldier but as a civilian teamster. He 
spent his entire life on the frontier and was personally acquainted with almost 
every army officer and scout; and knew all the historic characters about which so 
much has been written. Personally he was a genial gentleman, and had a per- 
sonality tha everyone liked. He had none of the boastful spirit or braggadocio 
of the professional “Wild West” man. 

John Murphy started a hotel at Darlington soon after the establishment 
of the Cheyenne and Arapaho Agency. This was the first hotel in Oklahoma, 
excepting in the territory of the Five Civilized Tribes. John Murphy continued 
to run this hotel for some time after the opening of Oklahoma to settlement 
in 1889. It was a favorite place for the young people of El Reno to stop for 
supper while out driving Sunday afternoon or attending the regimental band 
concert at Ft, Reno. John Murphy died at Jenks, Oklahoma in the fall of 1919, 


where he and Dr. Sandercook, an old time army physician, were making their 
home at that time. 
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dians and move about fifty miles from the agency and 
keep them there, but I don’t intend to do it. I am 
leaving the Indian country for good. I have spent the 
best part of my life here in trying to, help these Indians 
and I have not accomplished much for the Indians, as 
far as I can see. I have been under many privations 
on account of being among them and now I am going 
to a white man’s country where I can educate my child- 
ren and take a little of the comforts of life as I go 
along.’ 


‘*Capt. Lee then said I ought not to do this; my 
experience among these people was invaluable in the 
line of civilizing them, as it would take any other person 
a long time to, get the experience I had and be in a 
position to do what I could accomplish with them. I 
told him as far as the position was concerned or the 
salary connected with it, I would not give the matter 
a moment’s thought. If I could take up some work 
among these Indians and earry it through to a success- 
ful ending and feel that I had accomplished some good 
work that I might consider as a life work, something I 
could look back to in my old age, I might be induced to 
undertake it. I told him I had learned this; no one, no 
matter how experienced, could civilize these Indians 
in three or four years. The matter would be a life 
work for anyone. 


‘‘He said, of course, as agent he could not insure 
any position to me for any length of time. He be- 
lieved as long as he was agent he could keep me in a 
position which he recommended, but further than that 
he could make no promises. I told him as far as that 
was concerned I had never asked to be appointed in 
the Indian service. I had never had any influence to 
keep me there, and I was willing to take the chance of 
holding my position if I was once put into it. I did 
not speak of the matter of being retained on account of 
wanting to hold my job, but simply wished to explain 
that a person could not get satisfactory results in a 
very short period of Indian service. 
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‘‘ After talking awhile I finally told him if I suc- 
ceeded in locating my family comfortably in some town 
in Kansas, where my children would have school ad- 
vantages, I would return without my family and would 
undertake to move those Indians away from Darlington, 
provided he got authority from the Indian office to have 
them moved away. 


* * * 


‘‘Winally the authority came for the Indians to be 
moved and an appropriation for doing some breaking 
and fencing; also other work necessary to establish 
Colony. About the time this authority came the agent 
was notified that the position he had been saving for 
me was filled by an opponent. 


‘‘The person came on to take the place. He was 
an old gentleman about seventy-six years old who had 
epileptic fits. He had been Indian agent sometime in 
the past, and when he was agent he had done favor 
to some person who was now holding a high position 
at Washington. Through him he got this appointment. 
Capt. Lee was almost frantic when he saw this man 
could not do the work he had planned to have done. 
He came to me and said, ‘Seger, I do not know what to 
do.’ After he related the condition he said, ‘If I just 
had a little time to lay the matter before the department 
I believe I could get this matter changed and could get 
the position for you alright.’ He said, ‘I would not 
send this man five miles from Darlington, as it would 
be cruel to send an old gentleman in his condition so 
far away.’ He said, ‘It is already time the Indians 
were moving out to get ready for farming, and should 
I delay the matter longer it will be too late to accom- 
plish much this year in farming.’ He said, ‘I got the 
authority for doing this fencing and the work ought to 
be going on at once.’ 


“‘T asked the Captain what terms the appropriation 
was made in. He said it was made in view of his let- 
ting the contract to some one to do the work. I told 
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him I would take the contract of doing that work. At 
the same time I would move the Indians fifty miles 
from Darlington. I would pay my own expenses, wages, 
and do all the work with the Indians while filling the 
contract. He said if I could do this he thought in a 
short time he would get matters shaped so he could 
put me on a salary as he first intended to do. 


‘‘T went to work at once to get up a party to move 
to Cobb Creek and Washita, a point where I had been 
living while running my horse ranch and building a 
fence for the cattle company. I spent some time in 
looking up a location when I settled there. I was sat- 
isfied this place was the best one to move the Indians to. 


**T went to camp and invited some of the head men 
to meet me at Capt. Lee’s office at night, where we 
would talk over the plan in regard to their welfare. 


‘‘The Indians were on hand. We began to explain 
the project to them. They at first did not think favor- 
ably of it, as they saw so many objections. I knew 
their rations did not furnish them enough for them to 
live on—when they were out far from the agency they 
might starve before they could get their rations, they 
said. They said they were drawing rations once a week 
and they had enough to live on about four days and 
three days they could fast and drink water, but if they 
went so far from the agency they would have to draw 
their rations for a longer period of time and they would 
probably eat them up in nearly half the time in which 
they were to last, and there would be no other Indians 
near, whom they might visit and eat with. They could 
see no way how they could bridge over that time. 


“‘T told them I would go with them—would live 
with them and fare as they fared. If they starved I 
would starve with them. The first ones who gave their 
names as being willing to join the party and move to 
Washita, were sixteen of my old school children who 
had been to school when I was superintendent in 1875. 
They had now grown up and were married and had 
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families. Then came the immediate relations and friends 
of these children and some of the old Indians who had 
been the first ones to put their children in my school 
when I was superintendent and had given me _ loyal 
support all through my school work. I soon had a 
party of one hundred twenty Arapahos on the roads. 


COLONIZING THE INDIANS 


Speaking of the migration of these Indians in carrying out 
the plans of Capt. Lee, the Cheyenne Transporter—March 4, 1886, 
says, 


‘‘The Agent, Capt. Lee, at his own suggestion, has 
been granted authority from the Indian office to found 
a colony of Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians on _ the 
Washita river, about fifty miles west of this agency. 
Mr. J. H. Seger with about twenty young men of both 
tribes started for there on last Saturday to take pre- 
paratory steps. A large body will follow shortly. It 
can be clearly seen that this move by Capt. Lee, is one 
in the right direction toward civilizing and making 
the Indians self-supporting, for which their agent de- 
serves great credit. Mr. Seger, who is in charge of the 
colony as instructor is an old friend of these Indians, 
he having been twelve years among them. He thorough- 
ly understands how to make a success of such an under- 
taking. The work will all be done by the Indians them- 
selves under Mr. Seger’s direction, and farming will 
be carried on in all its branches. Each Indian is to 
have a small piece of land to work and will be allowed 
all he can raise. The Transporter will have more to, say 
from time to time on this subject.’’ 


In the same number, March 4, 1886, of the Cheyenne Trans- 
porter appears the following letter from John H. Seger: 
FROM THE INDIAN COLONY 


‘‘As you wished to hear from me and my ‘band 
of pilgrims,’ I will give you an account of our trip 
to our ‘promised land’ and some of our doings since 
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here: I overtook the party at the Canadian river. 
They were in camp waiting for me. I could see only 
three lodges, and as there were four belonging to the 
party, I enquired for the missing tent. I was told 
that it was Bear Robe’s and that he was coming, his 
ponies being so poor they could not keep up with the 
main body of the colonists. The evening was spent in 
talking over the prospects of the colony. In conversa- 
tion, I found I had six young men who had attended 
the Arapahoe school when I was superintendent, and 
this was the first time we had all met together since 
they left the school. Naturally, the Arapahoe school of 
that day was discussed, and each man had some exper- 
iences to relate. Left Hand said he and four other 
boys had been ‘warmed’ by a corn-stalk in the hands 
of ‘Johnny Smoker’ (my Indian name) so that they 
did not get cold all day, because when sent out to husk 
corn they were found sitting around a fire in the field, 
instead of being at work. On the way out, after cross- 
ing the North Fork bridge, those who wore blankets 
took them off, and have not had them on since. It took 
us all day Monday to cross the Canadian. One woman 
waded and earried her child on her back, being afraid 
to cross in the wagons. We camped that night a short 
distance south the river. As Bear Robe had not yet 
arrived, I sent two young men out to look for him; but 
they returned without finding him. It rained quite 
hard during the night and part of the oxen drifted 
back across the river. The next morning, in search of 
the oxen, we found Bear Robe. His team was hardly 
fit to, travel. His wife was very sick in the wagon but 
she did not want to be left behind. We made a good 
days travel on Tuesday and camped at Sand Hollow. 


‘‘In the morning Bear Robe came to me saying his 
wife was dying. I went to see, and she lived only a 
few minutes after I got there. Our party took a last 
look at her; then Bear Robe wrapped her in his blankets 
and buried her while the oxen were being yoked for our 
onward journey. By noon camping time we had gone 
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about 35 miles, and in looking back over the road I 
could see an object approaching that looked like a 
jumping jack astride the shadow of a horse. On nearer 
approach, it proved to be a woman, Mrs. Yellow Horse, 
riding the poorest horse I ever saw ridden. She was 
an old acquaintance, but when I stepped out to shake 
hands with her she seemed cool and unfriendly. I en- 
quired the cause and found there had been some mis- 
take in the ration tickets, she failing to get her usual 
rations, supposed some one of our crowd had her ticket. 
She remained over night and left in the morning in 
better spirits. We reached Pond Creek at dark, pitched 
our tents in the rain, got supper and retired early, as 
the morrow would bring to view the “promised land,’ 
as this was the east part of the land chosen for the 
colony. We went to work at once putting 100 peach 
trees and a dozen cedar trees we had brought with us. 
Then I set the young men to chopping fence stays, and 
Bear Robe and myself went to the Washita. The form- 
er’s horse giving out, and I being the younger of the 
two, let him ride my horse, and I walked. The next 
day five of my Indians came over with the oxen and 
located at what used to be called the headquarter camp 
of the Washita Cattle Co. I laid out work for them 
and returned to Pond Creek, where I intend making 
my headquarters. The members of the colony are in 
good spirits and say as soon as they get the fence built, 
they want to get all their friends from the Agency to 
move into this fine country. As this is the pioneer 
corps to prepare the way for others, there were only 
six women in the party, so I made a rule on the way 
out that the young men should carry the wood and 
water and help with the cooking, which they did cheer- 
fully. We were heavily loaded on the way out, so, the 
young men walked, and would get into camp ahead of 
the teams and have large piles of wood ready for use. 
So much for their good-will.’’ 


It was not long after Mr. Seger had arrived at his headquarter 
ranch on Cobb Creek, until he had his little band of colonists lo- 
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cated, I might say allotted, as these locations afterwards became 
their allotments. A number of these locations were made near 
the headquarters of the colony at the old Seger horse ranch on 
Cobb Creek, while quite a number were located in the rich valley 
of the Washita river only a few miles west. This was the begin- 
ning of the colony idea of locating Indians, or making individual 
allotments of land to the Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians. This 
idea afterwards followed by Captain Lee, agent, and other colonies 
were established; one, at Cantonment on the North Canadian 
river, and another, known as the Red Moon Agency, in the western 
part of the reservation. 


Mr. Seger was not altogether secure in his position for several 
years, for the reason that after each change of administration an 
effort would be made to displace him with the appointment of 
some eastern politician. However, Mr. Seger’s special qualifica- 
tions for this work and his thorough knowledge of the Indian 
character had so impressed the agents in charge and also the De- 
partment of Indian Affairs at Washington, that he was given al- 
most plenary authority in the affairs of the colony. 


It was soon after Colony was established that Mr. Seger, with 
the encouragement of the agent and the approval of the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs, established his ‘‘Model Indian Industrial 
School.’’ This school was a success from the start, and it grew 
and developed into the successful institution that was described 
in the first number of this story. While Mr. Seger was in charge 
of this institution, he wrote many letters which were published 
in the Cheyenne Transporter. All of them are interesting and are 
preserved by the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


One of the last articles he wrote for publication was printed 
in the Chronicles of Oklahoma, September, 1928, and was en- 
titled ‘‘Traditions of the Cheyenne Indians as told by John H. 
Seger in the year 1905, by one who was appointed to keep these 
traditions.’’ In this wierd story told by the historian of a prim- 
itive people, an attempt was made to account for the origin of the 
Indians but was so much of a myth that the student of ethnology 
or anthropology would find but little, if anything, to account for 
the aborigines of America. It did tell us, however, that the earliest 
traditions of the Cheyennes and Arapahoes were, that they once 
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lived in a cold northern country. Mr. Seger should be given credit 
for recording and preserving this myth of the Cheyenne Indians. 


After the opening of the Cheyenne and Arapaho Reservation 
in 1892, when white settlers were on every quarter section of land 
not alloted to the Indians, Mr. Seger was recognized as the arbi- 
trator when any misunderstanding arose, or when any business 
was to be transacted between the Indians and the white homestead- 
er. He was so just and fair that he gained the confidence not 
only of the Indians, but also, of the white settlers who had located 
in the new country. He was often invited by the schools and 
churches to talk upon the subject so near his heart, ‘‘The Traditions 
and Civilization of the Indians.”’ 


Mr. Seger was a public spirited man and was foremost in 
every progressive movement that had for its object, the betterment 
of the conditions of the people. He was at one time a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society and 
was recognized as an authority upon every topic pertaining to the 
history of western Oklahoma and the entire southwestern country. 


SEGER COUNTY 


It was thought by many people that the Constitutional Con- 
vention should have named a county for John Seger, as a fit tri- 
bute to his work in the civilization and development of western 
Oklahoma. Military heroes and politicians have always had first 
consideration when it comes to, naming counties and cities. 


In January 1911 a large number of people in the western 
part of Caddo County, including the town of Carnegie, and the 
people living in a tier of townships along the eastern border of 
Washita County, including the Seger School reservation and also 
two townships in Kiowa County, acting under the provisions of 
the constitutions of the state and the statutes, petitioned the 
Governor to call an election to create a new county from the ter- 
ritory described to be known as Seger County. The election was 
held March 4, 1911. <A vigorous campaign was waged for the 
new county, but the proposition failed to, carry, and we have no 
Seger county in Oklahoma. It can be said, to the eredit of Mr. 
Seger, that the township in which he lived voted almost unani- 
mously for Seger County. 

Tue ENp 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE 
CONSTITUTION 


At the Quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society, held July 27, 1933. 

Mrs. John R. Williams proposed an amendment to Article V of the 
Constitution by striking Section 4A, which reads as follows: “No member 
of the Board of Directors shall be eligible to be elected to any office 
which carries with it a salary, or designation as an employee, which 
carries with it compensation, until six months have expired from the 
date of the termination of his or her membership in such board.” 

Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn gave notice that he would call up at the 
next annual meeting an amendment to Sec. 1, Art. VII which he had 
proposed at the Board meeting July 28, 1932 and caused notice to be 
given and which was still pending not having been reached for action 
at the annual meeting held January 26, 1933, as follows: 

Section 1. This Constitution may be amended by a majority vote 
of the duly qualified members of the Society, at any regular annual 
election thereof or at any special election which may have been duly 
authorized and directed by vote of the annual meeting of the Society, 
the voting on such proposed amendment or amendments to be by a 
separate ballot but otherwise as prescribed in the election of directors, 
in Section 2, of Article 111 (3), of this Constitution, provided (1) that 
no proposition to submit any amendment or amendments to the same 
shall be submitted unless offered and supported by petition of not less 
than five per cent of the duly qualified members of the Society and, 
provided further, that due notice of the proposed adoption of such 
amendment be given in the form of a copy thereof, at least three months 
in advance of the date of such election. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
QUARTERLY MEETING, 
July 27, 1933. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
convened in the Historical Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, July 27, 
1933, at 10:00 A. M., with Judge Thos. H. Doyle, Vice-President presiding 
in the absence of the President. 

The Secretary called the roll, which showed the following members 
present: Gen. R. A. Sneed, Judge Thos. H. Doyle, Judge W. A. Ledbetter, 
Judge R. L. Williams, Dr. E. E. Dale, Mrs. Frank Lucas, Dr. Grant Fore- 
man, Gen. William S. Key, Judge Harry Campbell, Judge Baxter Taylor, 
Mrs. John R. Williams, Judge Thos. A. Edwards, Mrs. Jessie E., Moore, 
Gen. Charles F. Barrett, Mrs. Frank Korn, Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn, and 
Dan W. Peery, Secretary. 

The Secretary read the minutes of the meeting of the Board of 
Directors, held April 27, 1933, which were approved as read with the 
following exceptions: 

On page 2, last paragraph the word appointing was changed to 


commissioning. 
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Judge R. L. Williams presented to the Society manuscripts, photo- 
stat copies, and photographs as follows: 


1. 1862, Feb. 20. Rector, H. M., Governor, State of Arkansas, to Ex- 
ecutive Authority of Cherokee Nation. 
Demand for surrender of Jack, a negro slave, charged with horse 
stealing, and now a refugee in Cherokee Nation, to be delivered to 
Albert Pike. (2 photostat copies). 


2. 1877, Jany. 19. Letter from Miss Alice Robertson, Office of Indian 
Affairs, Washington, D. C., to her mother, enclosing letter dated 
April 12, 1826, from Samuel A. Worcester, Mayhew, Choctaw Nation, 
to Col. Thos. L. McKenny, Indian Office, War Department, relative 
to the Cherokee Alphabet invented by a Cherokee named QGuefs. 
(Photostat copy) A. L. S. 1 p. 


3. 1826, April 12. Letter from Samuel A. Worcester, Mayhew, Choctaw 
Nation, to Col. Thos. L. McKenny, Indian Office, War Department, 
relative to the Cherokee Alphabet invented by a native named Guefs. 
A. L. S. 4 pp. (Photostat copy). 


4, 1891, Dec. 7. Letter from J. B. Mayes, Principal Chief, Cherokee 
Nation, Tahlequah, I. T. To National Council in Special Session. 
Advising them of their failure during regular session to make the 
necessary appropriations to run and maintain the different institu- 
tions of the Cherokee government, and requesting that they pass the 
School, Jail, Insane, Advocate and General appropriation bills. A. 
Ibe SE ak Foe (Original and photostat copy). 


5. Picture of First parsonage of Flint Circuit, built in 1856 or 9, near 
New Hope, one miles west of Stilwell, Oklahoma, by Rev. W. B. 
Hastin. (Original and photostat copy). 

6. Picture of Great Seal of the State of Sequoyah, 1905. 


7. 1842, March 23. John Tyler, President, United States, Daniel Web- 
ster, Secretary of State, John C. Spencer, Secretary of War. Patent 
of United States of America, giving and granting to Choctaw Nation, 
a tract of country west of the Mississippi River. (Photostat copy) 
il yo). 

8. 1858, Oct. 10. John Harly, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Scuth, Choctaw Agency, Choctaw Nation. License of Willis F. Fol- 
som, as DEACON in Methodist Episcopal Church, South. (Original 
and Photostat copy) 2 pp. 

9. Photograph of Willis Folsom. 


10. List of Presbyterian Churches in Choctaw Nation in 1860, also list 
of Boarding Schools. A, D. 2 pp. 


11. 1869, Oct. 24. George F. Pierce, Bishop of Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. License of Willis F. Folsom, as ELDER in Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. (Original and photostat copy) 4 pp. 


12. 1882, Oct. 22. Alex. Reid. Report of hig labors as a preacher with- 


in the bounds of the Indian Presbytery, for the nine months ending 
October 227 18825. °A> Ded pp. 


13. 1883, Jan. 16.~ A. Reid, Spencer Orphan School, Choctaw Nation. 
Tom: E. Boyd. Letter advising that Indian Presbytery numbered 
Le? ordained ministers with 27 churches under its care, with mem- 
bership of 992, at the time of the last General Assembly; that the 
number of ministers has since been reduced to nine, three white 
men, five Choctaws and one Freedman; that the object of this letter 
is to call attention to the necessity of making such a division of 
the field as will enable the Southern and Northern Churches to 


14. 


15. 


16. 


ite 


18. 


LS), 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 
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work together among the Choctaws harmoniously, etc. A. L. S. 
6 pp. ; 

1883, Jan. 26. Alex Reid. (Spencer Academy, Choctaw Nation). 
To O. H. Boyd. With reference to a division in the mission field as 
suggested in his letter of January 16, 1883. A. L. S. 4 pp. 


1883, Feb. 14. Alex Reid, Spencer Academy, Choctaw Nation. Re- 
port of Alex Reid’s activities as a preacher for the three months 
ending January 22, 1883. A. L. S. 2 pp. 


1884, Feb. 12. A. Reid, Spencer Orphan School, Doaksville, I. T. 
To Rev. R. H. Allen, D. D. Letter with reference to the Board 
looking for men to occupy three of the old Mission Stations, Good 
Water, Wheelock and Stockbridge; the removal of the Orphan School 
from Spencer to Wheelock where a fine building is being erected 
for the accommodation of fifty or sixty girls, at a cost of five or 
Six thousand dollars; that an orphan school for fifty boys has been 
established at Armstrong Academy 50 miles west of Spencer and 12 
miles from Caddo; that the Council contracts to pay the Boards 
having these two orphanages in charge $5000.00 per year; with 
reference to Mr. W. B. Robe, Superintendent of the Orphan School; 
with reference to securing a missionary for Wheelock; with refer- 
ence to Rev. Alfred Wright and his work; the old mission house, 
ClCweA dus (948) DD: 


1884, July 28. Alex Reid, Spencer Academy, Choctaw Nation. To 
Dr. R. H. Allen. Letter with reference to return of Messrs. Williams 
and Hall, to Clear Creek and Stockbridge, respectively. (Copy) 
3 pp. 

1890, Oct. 24. W. Nelson, Clerk, U. S. Court in Indian Territory. 
Certificate that Willis F. Folsom, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, has caused to be recorded in the office of the First 
Judicial Division, his license and credentials of his clerical char- 
acter, and that same are recorded in Book A of Record of official 
credentials at page 85. (Original and photostat copy). 2 pp. 


1892, Oct. 25. N. B. Ainsworth, Attorney at Law, McAlester, I. T. 
To Rey. Willis Folsom, Pocola, I. T. 

Letter enclosing a gift, it being about Conference time. (Original 
and photostat copy) 4 pp. 

Miscellaneous documents with reference to Good Water needing an 
old fashioned missionary day school, etc. A. D. 2 pp. 


1911, April 29. C. H. Kingsbury, Tamaha, Oklahoma. To W. F. 
Dunkle, McAlester, Okla. Letter advising that both of his grand- 
fathers, Kingsbury and Hotchkin were Presbyterian Missionaries in 
the Choctaw Nation in Mississippi and in Indian Territory; that he 
could give him some information about the missionaries. A. L. 5S. 
3 pp. 

Article entitled “Skullyville, Oklahoma,” by Frank E. Parke. Orig- 
inal manuscript and typewritten copy. 16 pp. 

Photograph of Col. Robert M. Jones, Rose Hill, I. T. Taken about 
1870. 

Four (4) photostat copies of photographs of Col. Robert M. Jones, 
Rose Hill, I. T. Taken about 1870. 

Picture of Rose Hill mansion, home of Col. Robert M. Jones, taken 
with group of children on the upstairs porch; together with three 
photostat copies of same. 
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26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 
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Picture of Rose Hill mansion, home of Col. Robert M. Jones, taken 
with a group of seven men and one boy standing in front of same; 
together with three photostat copies of same. 

Picture of Rose Hill mansion, home of Col. Robert M. Jones, with 
elderly men standing on the porch. 

1927, Sept. 19. J. L. Dickson, referee in bankruptcy, Hugo, Okla- 
homa. To R. L. Williams, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 

Letter advising he is sending two pictures of the old Rose Hill 
mansion by Judge Barrett; advising that they were taken about 
1906 after the building had begun to deteriorate. 


Photograph—Mr. E. A. Gray, 1882, New Hope Academy, Choctaw 
Nation. 

Photograph—Mrs. H. A. Gray, 1882, New Hope Academy, Choctaw 
Nation. 

1836, Mar. 31. Sampson Lanier, Clerk, Circuit Court, State of Ala- 
bama. To Sheriff, Tallapoosa County. 

Command to take Ho Po eath le Yo ho lo Co. Sar Tustunnuckee 
alias Mad Blue Tuckabatcha Micco and Micco pockar alias Old 
King before the Judge of the Macon Circuit Court, on the fourth 
Monday of April 1836, to answer Zackariah McGirth in a plea of 
trespass. (2 photostat copies) 4 pp. 

1876, Nov. 23. S. A. Galpin, Ockmulkee. To Jno. R. Moore, Chair- 
man, Creek Commission on Seminole Lands. Carbon copy of letter 
recommending a proposition in regard to the disputed Creek-Semin- 
ole boundary question—50c per acre for so much of the land occupied 
by the Seminoles lying Hast of the present Western Boundary of the 
Creek Nation and between the Canadian River and its North Fork 
as may be necessary for occupancy by the Seminoles without dis- 
turbing them in their present locations—said land estimated to 
contain 175,000 acres. (Carbon copy) 1 p. 


1880, Jany. 2. Saml. Checote, Principal Chief, Muskogee Nation, 
Okmulkee, I. T. To D. W. Bushyhead, Principal Chief, Cherokee 
Nation, Fort Gibson, I. T. Writ for surrender of one Archopar or 
Nail who resides in Cherokee Nation and who stands charged with 
theft committed in Eufaula District, Creek Nation, and for whom 
a warrant for arrest has been issued. (2 photostat copies). 


1880, Apr. 14. Saml. Checote, Principal Chief, Muskogee Nation, 
Okmulgee, I. T. To Executive Department of Cherokee Nation. 
Writ for surrender of Judge Clinging, Mac Coats and Malcom Moore, 
citizens of Illinois District, Cherokee Nation, charged with stealing 
10 head of cattle from Joe Primus and 3 head of cattle from Jake 
Roberts, citizens of Coweta District. (2 photostat copies) 4 pp. 


1880, Sept. 15. Jane Williams. Affidavit that she was at Aunt 
Kinney’s house on July 26, 1880, when a crowd of men took Monday 
Roberts out of said house; that his body was found hanging to a 
tree next morning; that she recognized Bill Clinging, citizen of 
Cherokee Nation, among said crowd. (2 photostat copies) 4 pp. 
1880, Oct. 19. Kinney Luckey, Cowetah District, Muskogee Nation. 
Affidavit that on the night on which Robert Jones and Monday 
Roberts were taken out of their homes and hung, she recognized 
in the crowd, Charley Haynes and Bill Clinging citizens of Cherokee 
Nation. 

1882, Jan. 16. Saml. Checote. To Hon. B. E. Porter. Advising that 
the State school pupils have arrived; that small pox is raging and 


Mr. Perryman hag recalled the boys; asking how the Carlisle, Pa., 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44, 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 
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pupils are. (Original, translation by Jesse McDermott, and four 
photostat copies) 6 pp. 


1882, Feby. 28. Saml. Checote, Principal Chief, Muskogee Nation, 
Okmulgee, I. T. To Principal Chief, Cherokee Nation. Demand for 
surrender of Bill Clingin and Charley Haynes, citizens of Cherokee 
Nation, residing in Coo-we-skoo-wee District, Cherokee Nation, who 
stand charged with crime of murder of Robt. Jones and Monday 
Roberts in Cowetah District, Muskogee Nation, and that they be 
delivered to Daniel Miller, Captain of the Light Horse company of 
Cowetah District, Muskogee Nation. (2 photostat copies) 4 pp. 
1882, Feby. 28. Saml. Checote, Principal Chief, Muskogee Nation, 
Okmulgee, I. T. To D. W. Bushyhead, Principal Chief, Cherokee 
Nation, I. T. Demand for surrender of Napoleon Blythe, citizen of 
Cherokee Nation, who stands charged with murder of Ross Cunning- 
ham, also citizen of Cherokee Nation, said crime having been com- 
mitted in the town of Muskogee, Muskogee District, Muskogee Na- 
tion; and that said Blythe be delivered to R. C. Hawkins, Captain 
of Light Horse company, Muskogee District, Muskogee Nation. (2 
photostat copies) 4 pp. 

Article by Miss Alice Robertson, about James McHenry. (Type- 
written) 7 pp. 

Copy of narrative by Dr. A. W. Loomis, of Miss Nancy Thompson, 
which appeared in “Scenes in the Indian Country,” published by the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication in Philadelphia in 1859. (Type- 
written) 3 pp. 

Article by R. M. Loughridge, dated December 2, 1891, Red Ford, 
I. T., telling of his missionary life. (Typewritten) 4 pp. 

Article entitled “Presbyterian Mission,” by Miss Alice Robertson. 
(Typewritten) 3 pp. 

An article, entitled “Pe lo che,” giving a picture of Creek home life. 
Author unknown. (Typewritten) 382 pp. 

1865, June 16. Resolution passed by the Grand Council at Choctaw 
Tamaha, I. T., June 16, 1865, defining the object of the Confederation 
of the Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks, Seminoles, Cherokees, Co- 
manches, Caddoes and other Indian Tribes, as being the cessation 
of hostilities between factions of the same and the restoration of 
peace and amity among them, and the preservation of the rights 
of Indians in general; said resolutions signed by Saml. Garland, 
President, Grand Council; attested by Campbell Leflore, Secretary; 
approved by chiefs of the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee, Creek, 
Seminole, Osage, Comanche and Caddo tribes. (Photostat copy) 
4 pp. 

1812, Dec. 20. Francis Asbury, Bishop, Methodist Episcopal Church 
in America. License of John Ira Ellis Byrd as DEACON in Methodist 
Episcopal Church. (Original and photostat copy) 2 pp. 

1815, Oct. 27. W. McKendree, Tennessee Conf. “TO. ;JOnn lL. a 
Bird: The Conference hath permitted you to perform the office 
of a DEACON in the Methodist Episcopal Church, in your located 
station, so long as you conform to the Doctrines and Discipline of 
the Church, and walk worthy of your vocation as a Minister of the 
Gospel.” (Original and photostat copy) 2 pp. 

1831, Dec. 7. Wm. M. Curtiss, Secretary, Mississippi Annual Con- 
ference, Woodville, Mississippi. License in favor of John I.--H. 
Bird as an ordained Elder of the Methodist Episcopal Church. (Orig- 
inal and photostat copy) 2 pp. 
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49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54, 


5b. 


56. 


57. 
58. 


59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
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1883, June 20. John C. Lowrie, Secy., to Rev. Messrs. Loughridge, 
Ramsay and Stark and others, Missionaries of the Board of Foreign 
Missions to the Creek, Seminole and Choctaw Indians, with refer- 
ence to the Presbytery exercising a closer supervision of the mis- 
sions in its bounds. A. L.S. 2 pp. 


1907, Mar. 4. W. M. Spain, Pastor, M. E. Church, South, Fort Gib- 
son, I. T. To Conference Board of Education, Oklahoma Confer- 
ence. Making application for a scholarship, $10.00, in the corres- 
pondence school, first year course. 


1909, May 13. H.S. Shangle, Pierce City, Mo. To Rev. W. F. Dunkle, 
Muskogee, Okla. Advising he ig sending a picture of Rev. F. M. 
Paine, deceased, who was Supt. of Indian schools from 1854 to 
1862, with headquarters at Ft. Coffee, and also prominent for many 
years as a member of the Arkansas Conference; that Rev. Paine’s 
widow lives at Cameron, Oklahoma; that she has the book con- 
taining the records of the organization of the system of education 
for the Indians approved November 29, 1842, and signed by the 
Speaker of the Council and three of the Chiefs; that the book also 
contains correspondence of Brothers Saule and Morris, and records 
of the schools, or reports from W. L. McAlister, John Harrell and 
F. M. Paine who had charge from 1842 to 1862, etc. 


1909, June 1. Misg Rena Bettis, Harrisburg, Arkansas. To Chas. 
W. Clay, Tahlequah, Okla. Advising she is enclosing the picture 
of her grandfather, John Moore Steele; also advising that Rev. John 
R. Steele is a son of John Moore Steele and that his address is 
Stamford, Texas, c/o First State Bank. A. L. S. 4 pp. 


1909, Aug. 13. H. S. Shangle, Milton, Oregon, Presiding Elder, 
Walla Walla District, M. E. Church, South. To Rey. W. F. Dunkle, 
Muskogee, Okla. Letter with reference to Methodist Church matters. 
AS Lenser pps 


1910, Jan. 2. J. Spencer, Slater, Mo. To Rev. W. F. Dunkle, Me- 
Alester, Okla. Letter with reference to the boundary of the Indian 
Mission Conference. A. L. S. 3 pp. 


1910, Jan. 24. J. Spencer, Slater, Mo. To Rev. W. F. Dunkle, Mc- 
Alester, Okla. Postcard giving some Indian Mission boundary in- 
formation. 


1913, Feb. 21. “Clay” 15 4th Ave., N. W., Ardmore, Okla. To Rev. 
Dunkle. Letter enclosing kodak picture of Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, Anadarko, Oklahoma, erected in 1902, J. J. Methvin, 
pastor. A. L. S. 8 pp. 


Photograph—Oklahoma Presbyterian College, 1925. 


1834, August 27. T. B. Wheelock, 1st Lieut., Dragoons, Fort Gib- 
son, I. T. To Col. Henry Dodge, U. S. Dragoons, Carbon copy of 
Journal of campaign of the regiment of dragoons for the summer 
of 1834. 39 pp. 


Photograph—John Morgan. 
Photograph—Wade Hampton. 
Photograph—Gen, Magruder. 
Photograph—Gen. Jos. E. Johnston. 
Photograph—Fitzhugh Lee. 
Photograph—Jeff Davis. 
Photograph—A. H. Stephens. 
Photograph—Gen. A. P. Hill. 
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67. Photograph of four men—left to right, first row, Col. T. B. Needles 
and Col. Z. T. Waldron; 2 row, W. R. Nelson and Judge Shackleford 
—all of the United States Court for the Indian Territory. 

68. Photograph—Interior of court room—United States Court for the 
Indian Territory—taken in two story brick building at Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, second home of said court. 

69. 1932, Feb. 25. Wm. M. Harrison, Muskogee, Oklahoma. To Hon. 
R. L. Williams, Judge, U. S. District Court, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
Letters with reference to the photograph of court scene described 
above, and advising who were in the picture. 

70. 1904, Jan. 9. Muskogee, I. T. Resolutions of the Bar Association 
of Muskogee and of the Western District of the Indian Territory, 
upon the death of Hon. William M. Springer, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court for the Indian Territory, United States. (3 copies) 
12 pp. 

71. Photograph, 


72. March 13, 1928, issue of the Daily Oklahoman. 

Judge Thos. A. Edwards moved that this donation of Judge Williams 
be received by the Society, that they be calendared, and that Judge 
Williams be given a vote of thanks by the Society, which motion was 
seconded and carried. 

* * * * 

Dr. Grant Foreman introduced a resolution on the preservation of 
the structures and relics of Fort Gibson. (The subject matter is includ- 
ed in an editorial in the September number of Chronicles.) 

The question of preserving the first Chickasaw Capitol was dis- 
cussed, and Mrs. Jessie E. Moore moved that a committee be appointed 
to secure permission to remove the log house to the campus of the 
Murray School of Agriculture, at Tishomingo, as soon as funds are 
available. Motion was seconded and carried. 

pate Pie te Me, 

The following contributions to the Museum were reported by Mrs. 
Jessie EK. Moore: 

A collection of 25 specimens, mostly of the Cheyenne Tribe, the 
gift of Dr. C. P. Wickmiller, of Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 

The old bell from the Chickasaw Capitol, used to call the Chickasaw 
Legislature into session, the gift of Mrs. George Kingsberry, of Tish- 
omingo, Oklahoma. 

Forty photographic copies of Indian pictures from the George 
Catlin Gallery of North American Indian paintings. Catlin, the artist 
who accompanied the Leavenworth-Dodge Military Expedition from Fort 
Gibson to the Wichita Mountains in the early thirties made the originals 
from which these photographs were taken. 

A collection of seven war medals issued by the German Government 
during the World War. 

Said photographs and war medals were the gift of Congressman 
James V. McClintic, of Snyder, Oklahoma. 

Mrs. Moore moved that these gifts be accepted and that letters of 
thanks be written by the Secretary to the several donors, which motion 


was seconded and carried. 
Ce Ree 


The Secretary read a letter from Mrs. Aultman, widow of Gen. 
Dwight E. Aultman, tendering loan of a collection of: arms for a year 
or perhaps longer to the Society. 
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Judge R. L. Williams moved that the loan of the arms be accepted 
under a contract to be drawn up, releasing the Society from all liability, 
in case of loss, and any expense relative to return of same, which 
motion was seconded and carried. 

a * * * 

The Secretary read the following list of applicants for membership 
in the Society: 

LIFE: Walter Frederick Dickinson, Jerico, New York. 


ANNUAL: R. L. Boake, Anadarko; Albert C. Couch, Luther; Myrtle 
Creason, Oklahoma City; J. B. Dudley, Oklahoma City; Eugene Exleton, 
Bristow; Mrs. Emil M. Finke, Florence, Kansas; B. W. Franklin, Okla- 
homa City; Harry A. Gage, Pauls Valley; C. W. Hildebrand, Anadarko; 
Dr. Thomas P. Howell, Davis; Arvard Hudson, Coalgate; Velma Keefer, 
Cameron; Nelle Freeman Knight, Oklahoma City; J. E. Layden, Mc- 
Alester; Col. E. W. Lenders, Oklahoma City; Mrs. J. C. McGuinn, Hallett; 
Clark Nichols, Eufaula; Charles Rhode, Chickasha; L. H. Rooney, 
Muskogee; J. D. Simms, Tulsa; Mrs. HE. A. Stewart, Edmond; John R. 
Thomas, Carnegie; Hazel Deane Tichy, Salina, Kansas; Joseph L. 
Trevathan, El Reno; A. W. Trice, Hugo. 

Mrs. Frank Korn moved that they be received into membership. 
Motion wag seconded and carried. 

* * * * 

Dr. Grant Foreman presented to the Society the following: A man- 
uscript of 182 pages written by Mr. B. W. Alberty of Westville, Okla- 
homa, relating to the life of the Cherokee Indiang over a period of years 
after their removal to this county; a photograph of Council Grove at 
the Tahlequah Capitol, on the occasion of the inaugural address of W. 
C. Rogers, last elected principal chief of the Cherokee Nation, donated 
by Mrs. W. Hugene Hicks of Tahlequah, Oklahoma, and a photostat 
copy of a collection of hymns in the Wyandotte language translated 
principally by I. M. Armstrong and I. D. Brown, and ¢Gompiled by Lucy 
B. Armstrong. 
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Judge R. L. Williams presented to the Historical Society a group 
picture of members of the Indian Mission Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, taken at its session in 1907. 


Mrs. Jessie E. Moore moved that the flag that was presented to the 
Society by Dennis Flynn be framed and placed in the flag room, which 
motion was seconded and carried. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that the excuses offered for 
absence by Col. A. N. Leecraft, Mrs. Hugene B. Lawson, Mrs. Emma 
Hstill-Harbour, Mr. George Evans, Judge William P. Thompson and 
Mr. Jasper Sipes be declared to be sufficient. 

The meeting stood adjourned. 

JUDGE THOS. H. DOYLE, 


Vice President, Presiding. 
DAN W. PEERY, Secretary. 
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CHARLES HENRY TULLY 
(1865 — 1933) 


Charles Henry Tully, born at Russellville, Logan county, Ken- 
tucky, November 19, 1865, died July 5, 1933, at EHufaula, Oklahoma, where 
he is buried. Son of Henry Bascom Tully and Nancy America (Ain- 
gell) Tully; grandson of Benjamin Keene Tully and Catherine Scott 
(Wood) Tully; and great grandson of Samuel Tully and Elizabeth (Saf- 
ford) Tully. His great-great grandfather, James Patrick Tully, came 
from England, where he owned a grist mill operated by water power, 
settling in Maryland where he acquired a large holding in lands. His 
mother, Nancy America (Aingell) Tully, was the daughter of Presley 
Furbush and Caroline Rose Aingell. His maternal ancestors were 
Virginians. 


Charles Henry Tully having attended the local schools and Bethel 
College at Russellville, Kentucky, about 1884 went to Missouri where 
until 1889 he taught school at Walker and Nevada in Vernon County. 
In 1889 he came to Eufaula, Oklahoma, (then Indian Territory) engag- 
ing in teaching for two years. In 1891 he became associated with C. 
E. Foley in the mercantile business, so continuing until Mr. Foley estab- 
lished the Foley Banking Company (afterwards merged into the First 
National Bank of Enfaula). Then Mr. Tully continued in the mercantile 
business alone under the style of Tully Mercantile Company, retiring 
therefrom in 1907, having been admitted to the bar on July 12th of that 
year. In the practice of the law he was associated with the late Judge 
William A. Collier and later with Judge E. J. Van Court. Though over 
forty years of age when he took up the practice of the law, he attained 
distinction therein. In his young manhood a successful educator, then a 
successful merchant, and during the remaining years of his life he was a 
successful lawyer. Whilst a success in trade and business, by nature his 
adaptation was to educational, literary and cultural matters. This prob- 
ably accounts for the fact that though late in life he took up the study 
of the law with such adaptability as to bring distinction and success. 
Acquiring a fine library his application was studious and diligent to 
such an extent that he soon was in the front rank of the bar in the 
new state. Both before and after statehood he was a member of the 
local school board, taking an active interest in the promotion of edu- 
cation and every movement tending to the betterment and upbuilding 
of the community and surrounding country. Active in the movement 
to bring about the passage of the Enabling Act for statehood he made 
trips to Washington, D. C., as a delegate in promotion of such move- 
ment. Not only during territorial days but after the erection of the 
new state he took an active interest in the affairs of the Democratic 
Party, being for year a member of the Indian Territory Democratic 
Central Committee. After statehood he was chairman of the McIntosh 
County Democratic Committee. During the temporary location of the 
county seat at Eufaula by the Constitutional Convention and the elec- 
tion for the final location of the county seat, though loyal to his local 
town in these contests, he was ever courteous, fair and considerate of 
all opposing interests. At times he was head of the local Red Cross 
Association. During the World War he was not only head of that local 
association but participated actively in Liberty Loan drives and every 
patriotic movement in support of his country during that great con- 
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flict. During the entire draft period he was chairman of the McIntosh 
County Exemption Board, serving with efficiency and fidelity. His an- 
cestors fought on the side of the Colonies in the American Revolution, 
one of his sisters being at this time a member of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 


On July 23, 1890, he was married to Miss Gertrude Foley at Trini- 
dad, Colorado, bringing his young bride to Eufaula, Oklahoma, where 
he maintained his residence until the time of his death. Besides the 
widow two children survive, to-wit: Mrs. Naomi Rountree, of New York 
City, and John Vincent Tully, of Okmulgee, Oklahoma, with four grand- 
children, and two sisters: Mrs. Kate Bostic, of Fort Worth, Texas, and 
Mrs. Lucy Edmonston, of Nevada, Missouri. 


He was never a candidate for public office. Serving two terms as 
Mayor of Eufaula, the office seeking him. 


Polished and cultured, handsome and courteous, a leader without 
being aggressive, with his arrival at Eufaula in the Indian Territory 
be began to exercise not only beneficial but uplifting influence in the 
community which continued until his death. Ag a faithful husband, 
loving father, loyal friend, patriotic citizen and polished gentleman, 
his memory will be cherished. R. L. Williams 


ANNETTE ROSS HUME 
(1858 — 1933) 


Annette Ross Hume, eldest daughter of James White Ross and 
Katherine Darling Ross, was born at Perrysburg, Wood County, Ohio, 
March 8, 1858. and died at the home of her son. Dr. Raymond R. Hume 
at Minco, Oklahoma, January 19, 1933. 


She was educated in the public schools of Perrysburg and was 
married to Dr. Charles Robinson Hume, December 27, 1876. To this 
union five children were born, three of whom died in infancy. Two 
sons, Judge C. Ross Hume, an attorney at Anadarko, and Raymond R. 
Hume, a physician of Minco survive. 


In 1880 Dr. and Mrs. Hume moved to Caldwell, Kansas, where they 
lived for ten years. In December 1890, Dr. Hume having been appoint- 
ed agency physician, moved with his family to the Kiowa and Comanche 
Agency at Anadarko, After the opening of this reservation and the 
establishment of the town of Anadarko in 1901 the family moved to 
their present home in the city of Anadarko, where they have since re- 
sided. 


Mrs. Hume had been active in Missionary Work in the Presbyterian 
Church at Caldwell, Kansas, and became a traveling representative of 
the Home Missionary Board and assisted in organizing societies through- 
out both Oklahoma and Indian Territory. She became President of the 
Territorial Synodical Society, later was its Secretary and then Historian 
to the date of her death and compiled the history of this work. She 
attended many local, district and state meetings and had a wide ac- 
quaintance among the Presbyterian women. 


Mrs. Hume was a charter member of the Philomathic Womens’ Club 
at Anadarko and very active in club work. She had previously taken 
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a Chatauqua womens’ course at Caldwell. She became Parliamentarian 
of the Oklahoma Territorial Federation and later of the State Feder- 
ation and served ag Historian of this organization and has left quite an 
extensive amount of historical material of this work. She served as 
President of the State Federation of Womens’ Clubs in 1913 and 14. 
She was also Chairman of the Annette Ross Hume Endowment Fund of 
the Federation for many years and until her death. 


During Mrs. Hume’s life at Anadarko she became active in Genea- 
logical Research and engaged in this work for many years. She was a 
charter member of the Chickasha Chapter of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution and served as an organizer in this body. She was a 
member of the Oklahoma Chapter of Colonial Dames as a descendant 
from Gov. John Haynes, of Conn., and was eligible to Magna Carta, a 
Society of Americans of Royal Descent. 


Her husband Dr. Chas. R. Hume and a son Judge C. Ross Hume 
became members of the Sons of the American Revolution and the Mass- 
achusettes Society of the Mayflower as a result of her research. Her. 
son Dr. Raymond R. Hume was a lieutenant in France, and she was a 
charter member of the Anadarko Legion Auxiliary. 


On November 16, 1930, Mrs. Hume was awarded a certificate as 
Pioneer Clubwoman of the Oklahoma Memorial Association. With the 
finer cultural qualities and Christian graces and her broad and willing 
service Annette Ross Hume, who at 74 years of age, passed away on 
January 19, 1933, and was one of Oklahoma’s most revered and out- 
standing citizens. Loyal to her home; to her church and to her state 
she was always a loving wife and mother; a devoted Christian, true 
Patriot and ever exercising her remarkable gifts for the advancement 
of every good cause with which, she so willingly allied herself. 

Mrs. H. Coulter Todd 


JUDGE BAYARD TAYLOR HAINER 
(1860-1933) 


JUDGE BAYARD TAYLOR HAINER, aged 73 years, passed from 
this life at his home in Oklahoma City on the night of July 10th, 1933. 
His wife, Florence Weatherby Hainer, and a son, Bayard, Jr., survive. 


I have known Judge Hainer since the early days in Oklahoma 
history. In the turbulent “lot jumping” and “kangaroo court” times 
of Guthrie’s early settlement I came to know him. Then a young at- 
torney, he soon made his ability recognized, and with the establishment 
of stable government he became a strong factor in our city government 
and our municipal counsellor, which position he held for many years. 
In 1898 he was appointed Judge of the United States Court for one of 
the Oklahoma districts and held this position until statehood. He thus 
became automatically also a member of our Supreme Court. His de- 
cisions were recognized and respected. He was a good judge of law, 
patient, painstaking, able and devoted to his profession. 


After statehood he pursued the practice of law and in 1921 was 
appointed by the Harding administration to be General Counsel of the 
Agricultural Department in charge of enforcement of the Packer Con- 
trol Act, to govern the packing industry. He conducted much important 
litigation in the Federal Courts in connection with the Packer Control 
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Act, the constitutionality of which was attacked by the Packers. He 
had full charge of this litigation in the Courts of Chicago, where he 
won. It was appealed to the U. S. Supreme Courts by the Packers. 
He argued the case there. The case was affirmed and the constitution- 
ality of the Act decreed by the Supreme Court. This was a notable 
victory for him. He also, while attached to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, conducted the action brought by the Packers seeking to annul 
the so-called Packers’ Decree, divorcing the packing companies from 
the wholesale dealings in commodities other than packing products. 
Several efforts were made by them to get this decree modified. He 
fought successfully all these efforts and gained quite a reputation for 
himself for the manner in which he conducted this litigation. 


He also conducted for the government the litigation to establish 
the constitutionality of the so-called Grain Futures Act. This Act 
undertook to place a limit upon the Board of Trade of Chicago in its 
dealings in futures, The Chicago Board of Trade fought it viciously in 
the Federal Courts of Chicago and in the U. S. Supreme Court. He 
won his every contention. The constitutionality of the Act was upheld. 


In 1925 he was made Chief Counsel for the National Federal Trade 
Commission, a very important position. In this capacity as chief coun- 
sel for the Commission he was prominent in its activities in many 
matters of nation-wide interest. 


Under the law his duties as Chief Counsel for the Federal Trade 
Commission were to conduct the examination of witnesses in hearings 
before the Commission, where parties were charged with being guilty 
of unfair methods in Trade or Commerce, and to follow same into the 
Federal Courts, where legal action arose thereon. Thus he had many 
cases in the Federal Courts, including the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Among them being the suit against the Moving Picture Com- 
panies, in which producers were charged with conducting their business 
in an unfair way, such as to indicate that they maintained a trust 
controlled industry. Also the case of Federal Trade Commission vs. 
American Tobacco Company, charged with unfair practices. 


In these and many other cases, he made a record as a fearless 
prosecutor of malefactors in Industry and enjoyed the reputation of 
being fearless and able. 


Judge Hainer was also an author, having contributed to our legal 
lore a text book on “The Modern Law of Municipal Securities.” He 
is also the author of many carefully considered magazine articles per- 
taining to legal subjects which have received wide comment and recog- 
nition. 

He was a member of Delta Tau Delta fraternity, a thirty-second 
degree Mason. His lifelong affiliations were with the Republican party. 


He has maintained his home since retiring from Federal service 
at 918 West Seventeenth Street, Oklahoma City. 


Judge Hainer early attained an eminent position in his profession, 


an has enjoyed the abiding respect of Bench and Bar, state and na- 
ional, 


Personally, since the early days when we formed our acquain- 
tance, I have been very fond of him, and his kind heart, good disposi- 
tion, winning manner and universal courtesy of such grace and dignity 
as to give him rank with his forbears and namesake, the old “Bayards”, 
are his enduring monument in the state he served and loved. 

—Roy Hoffman. 
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JAMES EDWARD FINNEY 


(1852-1933) 


f James Edwin Finney, born at Martinsburg, Ohio, August 17, 1852, 
died in McAlester, Oklahoma, September 3, 1933, and was laid to rest 
in beautiful Oak Hill Cemetery. 


Mr. Finney was a real pioneer of Oklahoma, coming into the Osage 
country in 1872. His life was filled with interesting adventure and his 
genial disposition reflected in all the activities of his long and colorful 
career. As a neighbor he was kind and thoughtful as well as interst- 
ing, and never tired of relating his early experiences on the frontier. 
In youth he worked in the Post Office at Lawrence, Kansas with his 
brother-in-law and served as national guard through the water famine 
in that state. When the Sac and Fox Indians were to be moved into 
the territory, his brother-in-law had the contract from the government 
to move them and he came along to help with them. Here began his 
long and interesting experiences with the tribes. He soon learned the 
Pawnee, Ponca and Osage language, being partial to the Osage he 
was made interpreter for the Osages. This tribe loved and honored 
him because of his sympathy and understanding in regard to their 
rights and they adopted him and gave him the name of Sha Pah Nashee. 
He had charge of the government supply house at Pawhuska, his in- 
fluence with the Osages made him a valuable scout and he was sent 
out with them on their famous buffalo hunts to kill meat for the winter 
supply. They used bow and arrow. Later when cattle were more 
abundant and guns were in use he killed at long range 44 steers with 
45 cartridges. 


He wag married to Alice Hopkins, Ironton, Ohio, in 1877 and with 
his bride went out 28 miles to the southwest of the Agency and started 
a trading post, naming it ‘‘Whitehorse,” a name it bears to this day. 
When Grover Cleveland was elected president of the United States 
he left the agency and started rail-roading. He was conductor on 
the Santa Fe from Arkansas City to Purcell, when Oklahoma was opened 
for settlement and was conductor on the first train from Arkansag City 
to Guthrie in 1889. A picture of this historic train may be seen painted 
on the walls of the First National Bank, Oklahoma City. 


After retirement from the Santa Fe, he lived a number of years in 
Kansas City, Mo., coming back to Oklahoma he located at 631 East 
Adams Ave., McAlester, Oklahoma, where his useful and eventful life 
came to a sudden end. 


His son Robert Florer Finney of McAlester, and daughter, Mrs. 
Jane Orr Middelcoff, 153514 N. W. 28th St., Oklahoma City, and his wife 
survive. 


His family have a folder in which he kept many valuable papers, 
telegrams and instructions issued as early as 1872 to 76. He has a 
peace pipe and other relics. 


Although aged and feeble, this summer he dressed in Indian costume 
and with war paints made himself an Indian Chief and went to the 
scout camp in the San Bois mountains near Wilburton and entertained 
district scouts with stories and maneuvers. Truly a man of vaalor has 
fallen. 

Mrs. John Randolph Frazier. 
635 East Adams, McAlester. 


